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Preface 


The UBHAjtY is the most useful of aU social institutions which 
tiemocratize knowledge. 

India is now independent and every day she is maxching 
ahead. With the spread of education, libraries are growing 
all over the country. But the success of a library depends 
mainly on the librarian and his baowledge of the science 
and technique of librariansbip, i.e. the proper acquisition, 
proper dissemmation and proper preservation of books and 
other reading materials. 

Innumerable books covering the various aspects of library 
dence have been published but it is not always possible 
the average librarian to refer to them for information 
id g:uidance. This book seeks to give the information and 
lidance essential to the daily running of a library in a concise 
id bandy form. The threefold purpose of this book may be 
ited thus: 

1. To pve to the librarian who lacks profestional 
training guidance in the performance of bis day-to-day work; 

2. To serve as collateral reading in professional educa¬ 
tion in hbrarianship; and 

3. To serve as a textbook for a short course on Library 
Science. 

I hope and believe that this book will be a useful handbook 
id practical guide for newcomers to the profession. The 
luthor is aware that the task is not merely to give young 
librarians some knowledg:e but also to inspire in them a faith 
the ideals of true Hbrarianship, and he ventures to hope 
that, in this respect too, this book will, to some extent, be 
iM. 
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I ajn thankful to Mr. P- S. Jayasinghe of Asia Publishir^ 
House for uodertaking the publication of this book and to 
the editorial staff of Asia Publishii^ House for their co¬ 
operation in seeing the book through the press- 
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The Library and the Librarian 

-☆- 

LiBBARY is 006 ol the impotUot institutioQS 
A which helps to build up a nation- The chief puipose of 
a library is to liquidate illiteracy and to disseminate know¬ 
ledge and culture throughout a country. Its aim is to unfold 
the varied faculties of each and every individual of the nation 
—man or woman, child or adult, rich or poor—adopting ways 
and means which are appropriate in each case. 

The majority of the people of India and other Asian 
countries are poor and illiterate. For centuries these people 
were exploited and opportunities for the acquisition of syste¬ 
matic knowledge were denied them. As a result, they are 
today—“the dumb millions of Asia“. But they form the 
real backbone of the nation and every effort should be made 
to educate them and also to help them understand world 
movements. 

The status of a nation as a whole depends solely on the 
welfare and achievements of the people irrespective of social 
class, sex and religion. And everything regarding the welfare 
and achievements of the masses depends on their education* 
mode of living and way of r hinlring . There is no way to 
improve the standards of the people—both of their living and 
thinking—but the process of demccratiring knowledge through 
a network of free schools supplemented by a nation-wide free 
library servfce- 

As a part of the fight against illiteracy, libraries, as mes- 
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sengers of knowledge and education, should be organised all 
over the country and they should be made successful and 
creative institutions through a system of co-ordinated ad¬ 
ministration, sound book-policy and wide publicity. 

The word “libraryis derived from the Latin "libraria", 
a place where books and written documents are kept. But 
the library of today is more than a building or a room in 
which books are stored. It selects, collects and distributes 
books to meet the demands of varying tastes, environments, 
and intellectual equipment. 

The function of a library is thus not only to collect and 
preserve books but also to disseminate them. The latter 
function is the most important one. As Rabindranath Tagore 
said at the All-India Library Conference in 1928, “Most 
libraries are possessed with the passion for accumulation.... 
The facilities offered for their [books} use that should have 
been its [a library's] glory, are not deemed necessary for its 
pride." Modern librarianship takes the view that every 
book should have its reader and that, without a reader, a book, 
no matter how valuable and scholarly it may be, is of very 
little value for the library. 

The fundamental duly of a librarian is to bring books and 
readers into proper contact. This can be done only by one 
who appreciates the objectives and potentialities of a library, 
the techniques, tools and means lor achievii^ them, and the 
purposes and limitations of the means, fthe success of a 
library therefore depends largely on the librarian. 

/ It is the dnty of the librarian to select the right type of 
,/books and collect them, to create the readers' interest throi^h 
^'the right type of publicity and personal help, to bring the 
right type of book to the right person at the right time and 
to preserve the books with care- Thus the b'brarian needs 
to be not only an expert provider but also an idealist, an 
enthusiastic promoter of the yet wider use of books. That 
is why librarianship has become a distinct profession. 

Belief, Technique and Service—these three words will be 
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the motto of a true librarian. He should have a strong beliet 
in the value of the library; he should know the techniques of 
library science and he should dedicate his life to the rendering 
of sincere service to the people. 
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Book Selection 

-☆- 

T he library, in order to be a creative, useful and 
effective instroment of education, should contain the 
right type of books. 

With the enormous and constantly increasing output of 
books, the problem of selection of the right type becomes more 
difficult every day. Financially, it is not possible for a libraiy 
to buy all the new books published and this is also not worth 
while as all newly published books are not necessarily useful 
publications. Hence the librarian should use his discrimina¬ 
tion, very cautiously considering the limitations of the 
library budget, the interests of the community wiich uses 
the library, and the ideal function of a library, i.e. to help 
in the development and enrichment of human Uie. Balanced 
book selection is an important function in the running of a 
library. 

It is not possible for an individual to read all the new books 
in order to selech the right type. The librarian should, in the 
routine of selection, decide what aids are to be depended on 
for necessary help and information about current books and 
about old ones. Book selection aids generally include: 

I. Printed lists of books; 

2. Book reviews published in important dailies, month¬ 
lies and quarterlies; and 

3. Advice and help from readers and experts. 

4 



BOOKSELBCTION 5 

The printed lists of books may be divided broadly under 
the foBovrinf heads: 

1. lists published by learned societies, library commis- 

sioDS and other corporate bodies of standing; and 

2. Lists published by book-traders. 

According to the requirements of the community, books 
can safely be selected from lists of the first type. The librarian 
should, however, exercise great care whilst choosii^ books 
from lists issued by the book trade as they are designed to slid 
the sale of books and naturally ignore their weak features. 
Information regarding the content of a book, its point of view, 
its treatment of the subject and the author’s ability may be 
gathered from such lists but the librarian should exercise dis¬ 
crimination while using them as a basis for book selection. 

Book reviews published regularly in newspapers and perio¬ 
dicals are another important source of aid in book selection. 
Here too, the librarian should be careful to select only reliable 
and authoritative periodicals and dailies as a source of reviews. 

Since books are for use and a library is meant for the readers, 
readers must be invited to let the library know their likes and 
dislikes. For this purpose, in order to enable the readers to 
help in book selection, a library should maintain a set of cards, 
a blank book or loose slips on which readers may note their 
suggestions. The cards or blank book should provide space 
for the following entries: (i) Title, (2) Author, {3) Publisher, 
(4) Price, and {5) Source of information (if from any review, 
list, etc.). Library authorities should consult these recom¬ 
mendations at the time of the final selection and due attention 
should be given to them. This will help considerably in 
maloDg a library a success among the community it serves. 
In any case, a librarian should not select books and journals 
entirely on his own. He should take the help of the leading 
members of the community (in the case of public libraries), 
of experts (in the case of technical libraries) and of teachers, 
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lecturers and departmental heads (in the case of school, college 
or university libraries). Such help will make the selection a 
complete and balanced one. 

Besides resortii^ to the aids described above, a librarian 
has to consider the following points in relation to a particular 
book before final selection: 

1. Who is the author and to what extent does the book 
reflect liis personality ? 

2. Does the work display any degree of creative p>ower 
or originality of conception? Is its treatment of its subject 
either too scholarly, abstract or popular ? 

3. Wlxat is the date of publication ? (It is no use pur- 
chasing books which are out-of-date, particularly in the 
case of books on science and technology. In some cases, 
however, the age of a book gives it additional value and 
makes it a piedous addition as a curio or an exhibit.) 

4. What is the physical and general make-up (format) 
of the book ? 

(d) Are the types used in the book clear, legible and 
bright ? 

(6) Is the quality, tone and finish of the paper used 
good ? 

(c) Is the book furnished with an index, a bibliography, 
maps and plates ? 

A librarian has also to consider which among possible 
selections would make the best reading for the largest number 
at the least cost. He should carefully consider the price of a 
book in comparison with the number of readers it will serve. 
In the selection and purchase of new books the librarian should 
follow the golden path of econoroy^ He should make every 
effort to secure books through gifts and exchai^es and thus 
save some of the- money of the library which can be utilised 
elsewhere. Gcrvefliment publications may be secured free of 
cost, specially for the public libraries. Regarding costly and 
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second-hand books, the librarian should consult second-hand 
and auction catalogues if available. A list, with addresses, of 
dealers in second-hand and rare books is usually to be found 
in the advertising pages of library journals. 

A librarian should maintain a file of the slips or caids of 
recommended books, with detailed information about them. 
In due course he will place these suggestions before the book- 
selection committee, of which the librarian usually acts as 
the ex-offid^ secretary- It is wiser to devote some time to 
the preparation of lists of suitable books throughout the year 
than to prepare such lists in one or two sittings. If the latter 
course is follosved, there is every possibility of important 
titles being omitted. Every care should be taken to avoid 
unnecessary duplication and to replace important books 
rejected from stock on grounds of physical deterioration- 
The following rules will be helpful in the broad selection of 
books for libraries: 

1. Select books that will tend towards the development 
and enrichment of life. 

2, Select books that will be positively useful and not 
harmful either to the individual or the community, 

3- Select books on subjects in which individuals and 
groups in the community have a natural interest. 

4, Select books suitable for all the people of the com¬ 
munity, not merely for those who are enrolled as borrowers. 
The selection should, as far as possible, cover every 
trade, religion, political doctrine, interest and custom found 
in the community. 

5. Select some books of permanent value regardless of 
whether or not they will be much used, 



Ordering, Checking and Preparing 
Books for Library Use 


-☆-^- 

OST LIBRARIES have their own system of ordering 
1»1 books and journals. It is desirable to keep this system 
as simple as possible in order to satisfy audit requirements. 

For small public libraries or school libraries, the librarian 
should prepare a list of books mentioning the names of authors 
and titles. The order-list should include all the relevant 
infonnation—author's full name, exact title, price, edition 
and publisher. Duplicate copies of every order list for books 
and magazines should be made. One copy should be sent to 
the bookshop and the other retained with the librarian to 
enable him to check against the orders when the books are 
received, 

For larger libraries, the following procedure is suggested: 

1. When a book is selected for purchase, the following 
details are entered on a card: {a) author’s name. (6) title, 
(c) price, (<f) edition, {e) publisher, and {/) number of pages. 

2. This card with all other order-cards is kept in a box 
arranged alphabetically under the author’s name. 

3. The orders are then sent to the respective booksellers, 
each card being marked with an identifying symbol for the 
name of the bookseller from whom the book has been 
ordered, e.g. APH for Asia Publishing House, together with 
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the date of the order and then filed alphabetically. 

4. The booksellers will receive lists of the books they 
aie required to supply. Every such list should be numbered 
and booksellers should be instructed to quote these num> 
bers on the invoices. These numbers will help to check the 
books when received and to remove the order cards from 
the order files. 

5. On receipt of books from the booksellers, the dates 
of receipt should be entered on the respective cards and 
the titlM incorporated in the catalogue in order to prevent 
re-ordering. 

Every shipment of new books should be shelved on a special 
shelf, arranged alphabetically by authors to facilitate checking 
with the invoice and the order-cards or slips as well as to check 
thoroughly whether the book is complete with all the pages, 
plates, maps, etc. When the book been checked, the 
library's mark of ownership, either by a rubber-stamp or by 
a book piau (a printed or engraved label with the najne of the 
library on it and with space for the call number to be written) 
should be stamped or pasted on the inside of the front cover. 
The perforating stamp is the other safe way of marking owner¬ 
ship on a library book. Besides this, all the plates, maps and 
one of the pages of the book, either 29 or 39, should be stamped 
with a seal of the library. 

The other three things to be fixed are : 

1. The book laid, a small square or round slip of paper 
pasted on the back (spine) of a book on which is written 
the call number of a book after classification and cataloguing 
are done; 

2. The doling slip, a blank sheet of paper with room to 
write dates of issue and return, to be fixed on the fly-leaf 
opposite the back<over; 

3. The book pocket, a piece of triai^ax or square paper 
pasted in the form of a pocket on the inside back-cover to 

• 
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hold the book card. In case of any difilculty with the 
fixing of the book pocket, the book card can easily be kept 
within the book. 

Every care should be taken to maintain neatness and 
uniformity in the work of fbdng and pasting the diflerent 
labels and pockets. 

Generally, new books come fresh from the press. They 
should be carefully '‘opened", i.e. a few pages at a time should 
be turned with the cover, gently pressing up and down till the 
middle of the book is reached. If this is not done, there is 
every chance of breaking the binding. After "openir^’', the 
uncut pages should be carefully cut with a smooth paper 
cutter, If this precaution is not taken, the reader will pro¬ 
bably cut the pages with his finger or a pencil and thus damage 
the book. 

BOOK POCKET 



SPBCXMEN PACE OF AN 'ACCESSION REGISTER* 
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The Accession and Withdrawal Book 


- is - 

T h E A c c B s S 10 K B 0 0 K is the key to the life history 
of a library. The term means the record¬ 

ing of the additions of books in order of their receipt. In a 
library this is a process of entering books chronologically in a 
bound, ruled register, giving each volume a serial number and 
recording other necessary infonnation. This register is known 
as the accession regisUr and the serial number assigned to each 
book as the accession number. The accession number is im¬ 
portant, as through it the entire history of a book may be 
traced- 

Irrespective of the form that the accession register takes, 
the follovdng basic infonnation should be entered in each case ; 
I. Serial Number, 2, Title, 3. Author, 4. Publisher and place 
of publication, 5, Date of publication, 6. Source—whether the 
book is purchased or received as a gift or in exchange, 7. Price, 
8. Cost {actual sum paid after deducting commission, etc.), 
9. Pages, Plates, Maps etc., 10, Call Number, and 11, Remarks. 

As soon as the required information about a book is entered 
in the accession register, the serial number or accession number 
assigned to the book should be written in the lower margin 
of the title page with a stamp of the library. An accession 
number, once assigned, should not be used again, even though 
the book to which it refers is withdrawn or lost. 

Some modem librarians believe that to maintain both an 
accession register and a shelf list is a mere duplication of work. 

13 
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By including some more detailed information (e.g. cost, 
source etc.) on the shelf list card, libraries can utilise them as 
accession cards. However, as this practice is still in the ex* 
perimental stage, it is advisable to adhere to the old pro¬ 
cedure, i.e. to continue to keep the accession register as the 
most important record of the library. 

Regular entries in the withdrawal book are another import¬ 
ant part of library routine. This book records details of books 
withdrawn from the shelves because they are old. tom or out- 
of-date. For statistical purposes, both accession and with¬ 
drawal books are useful. From them, at any time, we can 
determine the actual number of books held by the library by 
comparing the two records. Generally, the foUowing items of 
information are recorded on the pages of the withdrawal book: 
1. Serial Number, a. Title, 3. Author, 4. Accession Number, 
5. Reason why the book is withdrawn, and 6. Remarks. 

When important books get damaged as a result of over-use 
and are removed from the shelves, their names and numbers 
should be duly entered is the withdrawal book. As replace¬ 
ment of some of these important books is essential, the lib¬ 
rarian should consult the withdrawal book when he is selecting 
books for purchase or sending out orders for them. 
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Accession — Periodicals, Newspapers 
and Serials 

-☆- 

P UBLiCATiojis which appear in parts• or volumes 
at regular intervals are known as periodicals or seriaJs. 
For current and recent information, they are very useful 
sources, and there is no field in the domain of knowledge 
which does not have its own periodical publications. To keep 
readers acquainted with the modem world—new treads of 
thought, developments and discoverieS'^librarians should 
take every care to select standard periodicals and keep their 
files complete and up-to-date. 

To ensure that the files of periodicals are complete and up- 
to-date, a library should maintain a separate record for each 
pertodical containing the following necessary information; 

I. Accounts for payment and renewal of subscription, 
a. Receipt of each part or issue, 

3. Date when the title page and the index are issued, 

4. Source, and 

5. Frequency. 

It is recommended that separate cards for each periodical 
should be made to facilitate checking when issues arrive. 
These cards should be devised in such a way that both monthly 
as well as weekly periodicals may be checked. The form of 

K 
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PE RI OD IC AL C ARD (MONTHLIES) 


FRO H T 
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the card should bo as follows: There should be space at tbe 
top to write the title of the journal acd the approximate eX‘ 
pected date of arrival; the card used for chedcing monthly ar¬ 
rivals may be ruled oS into columns headed, "year", '‘volume”, 
months of the year, and "remarks”. At the back of the card 
there should be provision for the following entries: 1. Source, 
i.e. the name of the firm through which the periodical is 
ceLved on payment or of the individual or organizatioD from 
whom it is received as a gift or in exchange ; 2. Tide page and 
index—when expected. (At the end of the year, when the 
periodicals are sent for binding, both the title page and the 
index are essential. Some periodicals send the title page and 
index with the last issue of the year or with the first issue of 
the new year, while others do not send them unless specially 
asked for. When the arrival of the last issue for the year is 
checked, the other side of the card should be looked at to see 
ii it is necessary to write to the publisher for the index.) ; 
3. Date of renewal (a librarian should be careful to send the 
renewals regularly); and 4. Frequency, i.e. whether the 
periodical is a monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly publication. 

An example of a periodical card is reproduced opposite. 

For the weekly periodicals, the front of the card should be 
arranged as follows : There should be space for two entries on 
the first Une, the title of the journal and its approximate day 
of arrival; while on the second line there should be provision 
for entering the year and volumes. The front of the card 
should be divided into eleven columns ($0 that it will serve for 
two years) under the foUowiig heads: months, and two sets 
of five columns, one set for each year for weekly issues. The 
back of the card should be the same as the one mentioned 
earlier. An example is reproduced overleaf. 

To make checking easier, some libraries, instead of anangii^ 
the cards alphabetically, place them in a tray in order of the 
expected date of arrival. This method saves a considerable 
amount of time and helps to check arrivals and find out de¬ 
faulters simultaneously. If a periodical does not arrive on 
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the due date, a reminder can be sent immediately, the card 
being removed irom the tray and kept separately till a reply 
is received. As soon as the required issue arrives, the card U 
placed in its due place at the end of the tray. The cards of 
the periodicals which arrive on schedule should also be taken 
out in order to place them at the end of the tray and maintain 
the clockwise date arrangement of the cards. This is a good 
labour-saving device. 


PERIODICAL CARD (WEEKLIES) 
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Vei, Ytar Vol. 
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Classification of Books by Subject 

----— 


^tASSiFrcATiON consists of grouping things to¬ 
gether on the basis of common likeness, separating the 
like from the unUke. According to Cutter. ''Book classifi¬ 
cation IS the grouping of books written on the same or similiar 
subjects. There must be some sort of definite arrangement 
of books in the library if they are to be traced without diffi. 
^ty. The most satisfactory method is that of putting aU 
books on the same subject together on the shelves This 
grouping together of books that are alike either in subject 
or in Uter^ form is known as ‘classification’ and for the 
libraries this is a process to secure economy and efficiency in 
the use of books." ^ 


In a modem library it is usually necessary to sub-divide 
the non-fiction into a number of general classes such as Lite¬ 
rature, Arts and Recreation, Pure Science, History etc Each 
\ of these classes must further be sub^vided by specific subject 
For ^ple, all histories of the city of Delhi are shelved side 
by side. volumes are put in the sections on Indian 

as ory, whch m turn is a part of the larger section, Asian 
History. Asian History is a part of the broad subject. History. 

Before the mvention of the modern systems of classification 
the following attempts were made to group books in an order • 


I. Airangement on the shelves according to the 
Sion order; ® 


acces- 
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2. AtTdQgdTnent on the shelves according to size; 

3. ArrangemsJ'i on the shelves according to alphabetical 
order of the author’s surname; 

4. Arrangement on the shelves according to hxed 
location, i.e. to indentify a book after the particular position 
in the library (For example, the number 1457.15 will 
indicate the book to be found on the ist door, 4th room, 
5th case, 7th shelf and 15th place on the shelf.); and 

5. Airangement on the shelves according to language, 
chronological arrangement etc. 


With the march of time and the gradual growth of the 
volume of printed materials, the above-mentioned systems 
failed to work satisfactorily. Hence, due to the pressure of 
necessity, the following classification schemes were devised 
in the 19th and 20th centuries: 


1. Decimal classification: 

2. Expansive „ : 

3. Coi^ress ,. : 

4. Subject „ : 

5. Colon „ 

6. Bibliographical „ : 


Melvil Dewey, 1873 (U.S.A.) 
C. A. Cutter, 1S91 (U.S.A.) 
Library of Congress. 1904 
(U.S.A.) 

J. D. Brown, 1906, (U.K.) 

S, R. Ranganathan, 1933 
(India). 

H, E. Bliss, 1934 (U.S.A.) 


Among these, the Decimal Classification System of Dewey 
is widely used all over the world. 

The following basic rules should be followed in classifying 
books: 

1. Place a book where it will be most useful according 
to its basic subject. 

2. Give a book one specific number. One book cannot 
have more than one number. 

3. When a book deals with more than one subject. 
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the class should he determined by the moie important 
topic of the two or more topics. Analytic cards should be 
made for the others. 

4. When a book deals with more than three sections 
of a division, classify it according to its division rather than 
according to its specific sections. (For example, a book 
with five chapters deals with Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry and Geology: Classify the book under 
Pure Science rather than under any of the specific sub}ecCs.) 

5. When, after a certain stage, division by subject' is 
not possible, language, form, date of publication and such 
other characteristics of the book should be taken into con* 
sideratioQ for further division, giving the first preference 
to the important one. 

Dewey's Decinul Classification is accepted as the standard 
all over the world. But no system is perfect and this system 
is being modified with the march of time. As a result, fifteen 
editions of his standard work, Decimal ClassificaH^, have been 
issued so far. 

A major defect of the Dewey system is that it allows little 
scope for the classification of Asian topics. 

The following quotation from Dr. Dewey's introduction 
to his work will explain the plan of his system of classification: 

''This classification divides the field of knowledge into 
9 main classes, numbered 1 to 9. Cyclopedias, periodicals 
etc., so general as to belong to no one of these classes, are 
marked 0 and form a 10th class. Each class is similarly 
separated into 9 divisions, general works belonging to no 
division having 0 in place of the division number. Divisions 
are similarly divided into 9 sections. Thus 512 means 
class 5 Pure Science, division x Mathematics, section 2 
Algebra, and every algebra book is numbered 51a." 

The Dewey system of Decimal Classificatiou is outlined below. 
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The whole field of knowledge is divided into lo main classes 
as follows: 


MO — Geootal Worlfi 
loo — PhUoupby 
200 — Religion 
Soo — Socinl Sciences 
400 — Liaguistics 
500 — Pure Sooflce 


Soo — Ap^ied Sclotco 
700 — Arts Add Reoantioo 
Suo _ Literature 

900 — History, Travel and Bio* 
graphy 


These mai& classes are su&'divided as follows: 


DIVISIONS UNDER THE MAIN CLASSES 
oco-’-Ceneral Works 


010 — Bibliography 
020 — Library Scieoee 
0}0 General Eocyclopaediae 
040 — General Colleeted Eaeaya 
050 — General Periodicals 


060 — General Societies 
070 — JoutnalisBi, Kevrspapere 
08a — Collected Works 
09a •*- Book R&riCiea 


too —Philosophy 


I to — Metaphysics 
120 — Metaphysical Theories 
130 Fields of Psycbol^y 
140 ~ PhikBophiesl Systems 
150 — Psychology 


tdo — Logw 
170 — Ethics 
tSo Ancient Philosophy 
rpo — Modem Philosophy 


200 —Religion 


\ 

zio .. Natural 
ata — Bible 

<30 Doctrinal Theology 
240 — Devotional Theology 
950 — Pastoral Theology 
2do — Ecdasiastical Theology 
270 » Christian Church History 


3$o — Christian Churches and Sects 

290 — Noii'Christian Religions 

291 — Comparative Mythology 
294 — Buddhism and Brabminism 
294. c ^ Vedic 

294. s — Pr«>Buddhistic 
294.3 —Boddhism 


CL ASSIFXC ATIOH 
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S94.4 — Jaidism 
394.$*— Kioduism 
394.55—Vuioud Sects d/ Hiodo* 
ism 

^ SakCs 


294.5^3 ~ SiUtism 
395 2 oro 4 sCruuiui& 

396—' Judaism 

_ Mubammadanisn 
399 _ Other QOC'Chrijtiaa Rali* 
gipas 


300— 5 dc^ Sciences 


3(0 _ StatietUa 
3M . Mlticsl Science 
330 — Economicss 
540 — Law 

350 — Public Adminisbrntipn 


360 — SdcUl Welfare 
37P — Educniloa 

3$o . Commerce : CommnaiuCicm 
390 — Customs ' 

598 — Folklore 


^oo—LinnUsHes 


4to — Comparative 
430 — Engllib 
430 — Cerman 
440 — Fmch 
450 — ItoHaa 
460 — Spaaisb 
470 — Latin 
4$o — Creek 

490 — Other langua|es 

491 — lBdo*Eufopaan LaQgrnagee 
491.) — Iodic 

49J.3 Saaskrlt 
49J.3 — Prakrit, Pali 

491.4 — Modem East Indiaa Lao* 
guagfis 

491,41 — Slodhi 
491.43 — PunjaM 

491.43 —Hlodi 

491.44 — Beogali 
491.43— Oriya 
491,46 — Marathi 
491.4? —Gujerati 
491 ,49 — SiohaJese 
491.3— Iranian 

492 — Semltde 
493.1 Aramaic 


494.4 — Hebrewir 

493.7 — Arabic 

493.6 — Ethiopian 

493 -* Mamitia 

494 — Tunguile, Mcmgiolle, Turkic. 

Samoyed. PinnO'Vfric and 
Hyperborean Las|uages 

494.8 — Dravidian Languages 
494. Bit — Tamil 

494. B13 — KtlayaUoa 
494.8(3 — Telugu 
494.8(4 — Kaoarese 

495 _ Slqo.TlbeUo. Japanese- 

Korean, Austro-Aslado 

495,1 — Chinese 

495.4 — Tibetan 

495.5 — Himalayan 

495.8 — Japanese 

495.7 Horeao 

49 j,g— Bui Tnese 
495,91 —Siamese 
93 — Aodamese 
95 — Munda 
49 d — Airican 
499 — Austrooeslao 
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500 — Pure Science 

549 _ Cbemutry 

550 — Earth Sa«Bces 
560 Paleoatology 
370 — BicJog7 

5S0 _ B«taji7 

550 — 

600 —Appliei ScUnce 

610 — Uadical Sciance Wo — Chamlcal Tochnoiogy 

5 «o — Esgi&e«ru>g _ MswuU«ures 

63^ — Agficultore 680 — Uaaufactoros. contiatiaa 

640 — Homo Econofflka 690 — 

639 —> Busisess and 6asia<ss 
Methods 

700 —^ 71 $ anA Recreation 

7 » — Landscape Architecture 760 — Priots and Print MaUag 

7 *o—Ajcbitectore 770 — Photography 

75 ® — Sculpture 780—Mnwc 

740 — Drawing, Decoratjon 799 — RccrMtioa 

730 «— PaiQting 

Boo^Literaiure 


3to — Matbeznatios 
3 tj — Aiicbjnetlc 
312 — Algebra 
3*3 — Geometry 
330 — Aatrobomy 
53® — Physics 


810 — American 
830 —Baglisb 
830 — German 
84® —Prervch 
830 — Itahan 


860 — Spanish 
870 — Latin 
880 — Greek 

890 — Other literatures {divided 
like 490) 


Form divisions withio literatore: 


J. Poetry 

2. Drama 

3. Fiction 
4> Essays 


3. Oratory 

6. Letters 

7. Satire 

8. MiscelJaneou5 


Now let US see how to classify a book on Chinese drama: 


Other literature—890 
Chinese literature—8^.1 
Chinese drama —895.12 
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900 —TfAVtl and Bicgraphy 


900—Ki»tory 
910 — G«ofr«pb7, Travels 
919 — Geopapby of the AACieat 
World 

9S0 — Biopaphy 

92 s — Biography of Philoeophen 

9 tt— ,» „ Rallflous Men 

923— ,, Ststesmeo 

924— ,« M PbUoIoslacs 

925 — ,« «, Scieotiets 

926 ^ „ Uiefu) Artfeti 

92?^ M ArtlsCi aad 

Sculptor* 

928— M .. Writer*. 

Atttbore 

929 — Oenealofy and Heraldry 
030 — AncleaC World HUtory 

931 — Chlna-^nelaet 

932 — Efyp^Aaela&C 

933 — Hebrew CivlIiiatlOQ^«<Aa* 

dent 

933 — Hear Eaat—Aedeat 
936 — Aocleot European Tribe* 
93? — Roma>^acleaC 

938 — Greece Aacleat 

939 Other Countrle*—Andent 
Chaldea. Aeayrfa. Babylonia 
etc. 

940 — Boropeaa Hlitory 
94! Scotland 

94a — Efljjaad 

943 ~Oermaay 

944 ~ Prance 
94J — Itely 

946 ^ Spaio 
946.9 — ^rtu^I 

947 — I^unle 

948—Korway. Sweden, Daninarh 
and Piataod 

949 ~ Other European Couatrlee 
(Belf ium. Switaerland etc.) 


9jO — Aaia 

931 — China 

932 ^ Jopu 

933 — ArabU 

934 — India (up to A.D, 1765) 
934.08 — India (a.o. 1763-t947l 
934.09 — Daionof India {i947~) 

954.7 — PakUtaa 

934.8 — Ceylon 
933 — Iran 

P36 _ Near Eaat 

93^ . U.&S.R.—Aaialle Region* 

058 — Middle Saet 

938. x — AfghanieUn 
939 — ZadO'Chlna 

939. X — Burma 

939.3 —Siam 

939*3 — Malay Pederatioa 
980 — Africa 

962 —Egypt 

963 — Ethiopia 

970 — North Aiuriea 
9?i — Canada 
973 — O.S.A. 

980 — South Amerfet 

990 — Oceania 

991 — Indcaeala 

991.1 — Borneo 

991.9 — Celebea 

991.4 — PUlIpplneo 

992 — Sunda 

992.1 — Sumatra 
992.2—Java 

993 — UaUnaila 

993.1 — New Zealand 

994 — Auatralia 

993 — Papua—New Guinea 

996 — Polyneeia 

997 — Isolated lalaade 

998 — Arctic Region* 

999 — Antarctic Regieaa 
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FORM DIVISIONS • 

The following form-divisions may be added to any subject 
number: 

01 —• Tbeory. Uttlitf»Philosophy 

02 — OutliJtM, Compends 

0} — rdctioRuiea, EocyclopMdUs 

04 Essays, Lectures. AddreoMS 

05 — Periodicals. Magaciue 

06 — Societies, Trauactiooe. Reports 

07 — Educatloa. Study and Teaching etc. 

oS — Polygraphy.vCollectioai ete. 

09 History ud GeoeraJ Trsatoicot 


A few examples of how the form divisions should be added 
to the subject numbers are given below: 


I. Ouilim c/ Indian History 
History: 
Indian History: 
Outline of Indian History: 


900 

54='954 

954—oa=954.02 


2. History of Philosophy 

Philosophy: 
History of Philosophy: 


100 

100—09=109 


3. SoisnUfic Socifiits 

Pure Science: 
Sdentihe Societies: 


300 

500—06*306 


It should be noted that if the numbers to which these form 
divisions are attached end in 0,^ this figure is not repeated, 
e.g. History of Philosophy is 109 not 100.09, 

A few examples of book-classification (analysis) are given 
below: 
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Name of Book 

Anaijsix 

Classifisation 

Uumlm 

Lift of Mahatma Candki 

Biography 

930 


Biography of a politidan 
Biography of an Indian polill- 




923^54 

History/ of Burma 

History 

900 


History oi Asja 

950 


History of Burma 

95©-* 

A Survey of Mohammedan- 

Religion 

200 

itm 

Non-Christian Rellgton 

290 


Mohammedan ism 

297 


History of Mohammedanism 

*97.»9' 

FoikAort of Malay 

Sociology 

300 


Polklort 

39S 


PoIkJorea of Malay 

398.499 

Soitnhpo SeeuHas of Egypt 

Sdeace 

50a 


Sdeatidc Societies 

506 


Sefencific Soctefiee of Egypt 

506.62 


Nou ra^utliag (:) geographic numbers; ^2) language and literature: 

lA order to add the geographic suiaber '’divide like 930-999". As 
9 repre»«ats the Dumber lor general history, it should not be added. O0I7 
the locality number should be used with the class number. Ex^pk : 
The class number for Paintmg 0/India is 750.34. The number for paiatiog 
is 7 SO end the locality number is (9)54. 

2, In S90 there is the direction, ’’divide like 490", For the other 
literatura use only nombers added after 49 with $9. Example : The 
number tor Chma is 495.1. The number of Cbuieee llteratore sl^ld be 
$95. r. tor Chinese drama it should be 895. fs. Here 2 (dramal for division 
ol literature Is added. 


V 
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Book or Author Number 


-*- 

APter classification it will be found that 
there are several books within a particular class-number 
written by several authors, it will thus take a long time to 
find a book on Chemistry of a particular author where the 
library has a numher of volumes on Chemistry by several 
authors unless some further method of identification is adopted. 
In order to make the classification number more significant 
and exactly locative it was found necessary to distinguish 
each book from others belonging to the same class by adding 
the Book or Author Numher to the number of each book. 

In the words of Dr. Ranganathan, “The Book Number of 
a book individualises it among the books sharing the same 
class number." As the Book Number is arranged alter the 
family name of the author, it is also known as the Author 
Number of a book. 

To make it possible to determine the location of each book 
from the Call Number, one of the methods described below is 
generally adopted: 

The simplest process is to use the initial letter of the author's 
surname below the class number used. This may be read at 
a fiance and is easUy remembered. Let us examine the fol¬ 
lowing examples: 



i) History of India by H. C. Roychoudhury 


BOOK ORAUTHOR NUMBER 


29 


•t) History of Philosophy by W. C. BemtU 


209 

B 


Hi) Simple Science by Julian HuxUy 


500 

H 


In libraries where the number of volumes is not very large, 
the Cutter Table (described below) may not be required. They 
may use the initial of the author's surname foUovs^d by a 
figure, which will denote the serial number of the particular 
volume in relation to the other volumes which the library 
has under each initial in each class. For.example : 


The Green Lacquer Pavilion by Helen Beauclerk 


Seven Men by Max Beerbohm 


The Man Who Made Gold by Hillaire Belloc 


Bx 


11 $ 

32 


l 2 $ 

B3 


The large public and university libraries, instead of using 
the author's initial, use Borden Book Numbers or Cutter 
Numbers. The Cutter-Sanbom Tables have been worked 
out to give exact distinctive book numbers. According to 
the arrangement of the Cutter^Sanborn table, "Books on the 
shelves are kept alphabeted by marking them with the initial 
of the author's family name, followed by one or more decimal 
figures assigned according to a table so constructed that the 
names whose initiab are followed by some of the first letters 
of the alphabet have the first numbers and those in which 
the initials are followed by later letters have later numbers." 
For example, W. Churchill: C 47; J>. Eisenhower: Ei 83; 
M. K. Gandhi: G 15; Jinnah: J 56; John Kolelawala : 
K 84; JawaharlalNehru: N 31;; Thakin Nu: N88; Soekamo: 
So 21; etc. 
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It is to b€ noted that for names beginning with vowels and 
S. a second letter and two figures should be used (Soekamo r 
So 21; Eisenhower: Ei 83) and that in biographies and genea¬ 
logies, the author's number is assigned from the name of the 
biographee or from the name of the family (for genealogies). 

The reason for assigning the Cutter Number after the name 
of the biographee is to keep the lives 0/ an individual in one 
row on the shelves. For example, if the foDowing biographies 
of Gandhiji are assigned with Cutter Numbers according to 
their respective authors, they will be scattered. 

1. Sagi oj Sevagram by Chitra Desai 

2. Mdhaima Gandhi by H. S- Polak and others 

3- Lenin and Gandhi by Rene Tulop-Miller 


The class number of all these titles is 923,54. If the book 
number or Cutter Number is given according to the in¬ 
dividual authors, they will be scattered on the shelves as 
foUovTs: 


(I) 

923.54 

(2) 

923-54 

(3) 

923.54 


D4.S 


P75 


T82 


In order to locate them in one place, the Cutter Number of 
all these should be assigned after the name of the biographee 
(here after the name of Gandhiji) and to individualise each 
of them, the first letter of each author’s family name should 
be added with the Cutter Number thus: 


923.54 

G15D 

(*) 

1 923-54 
G15P 

(3) 

923-54 

G15T 


(I) 
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TNAUODBfiN LIBRABY, tb« foremodt duty of the 
^ librarian is to help readers with proper books at the proper 
time, In a small library or a private collection it might be 
possible for the librarian to know each and every book and 
help readers from memory. But in an up-to-date and well- 
equipped library, where the number of books is increasing 
by hundreds and thousands every year, it is not possible to 
rely on memory work, There it is necessary to prepare a 
scientific index covering each and every book from difierent 
angles and to keep the index in proper order. A complete 
inventory of the books of a library from various approaches 
and angles is known as a library caialogw. It is actually the 
key to each and every book in a library. 

The purpose of cataloguing is to prepare a complete inven¬ 
tory from which it is possible to find out a book of which either 


a) The author, 
i) The title, or 
c) The subject 


is known. 


Let us see how cataloguing serves its purpose. Generally, 
readers ask a librarian the following types of questions: 


1. Have you any book by Poet Tagore ? 

2. Have you the book Shakstniala or Mfrchani of Vtnxct ? 
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3. Have you auy books on Islam or Burmese Art ? 

4, Have you any book of Griffin's Scientific Series ? 

Now, from the above-mentioned questions, it is dear that 
most readers ask the librarian about a book by the name of 
the author, by the name of tbe book, by its subject-matter, 
or by the name of series. The duty of a librarian is to answer 
the reader’s questions as quickly and thoroughly as possible. 
Only with the help of a complete and efficient catalogue can 
a librarian properly answer the readers. Hence cataloguing 
is an essential part of the technical work of a library. 

It is the general practice to keep the inventory either on 
cards or on loose slips of paper. The former type is known 
as a card catalogue, the latter as a sheaf catalogue- The 
card catalogue is more widely used, for its advanta^ of 
easy expansion and circulation. A sheaf catalogue is to some 
extent space-saving and economical 

The standard size of the card used for cataloguing is 
5' X 3'. with or without rulings. Personally, the author prefers 
cai^ with class, author and title indention rulings. Holes 
are generaUy punched at the bottom centre of each card 
to facilitate filing in a card box with the help of a rod. In 
between the cards, guide cards are used to separate one subject 
or one topic from another in the file. These guide cards are 
also 5'x3', but of different colours and with a tab, one-fourth 
of an inch high on the top- The class numbers, important sub¬ 
divisions and names of groups should be written on these tabs. 


Kinds of Calalogne 

A library catalogue is maintained in the following two 
main kinds: 

I- Ckissijud Catahpu: in which the cards are arranged 
in a Ic^c^ order, according to the classificatbn system used 
by the library; and 

/ 
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CATALOGUE CARD 



GUIDE CARD 
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2 . Diciionary Caiaiogue: in which cards are arrai^ed 
alphahetically, as in an ordinary dictionary in a single alpha¬ 
bet series for author, titles, subjects, references and any other 
entries that may be needed- This is an excellent library 
record and is widely used. 


Typos of Cards 

The four types of cards which a complete catalogue hie 
should contain are: 

1. Author card or the main entry, 

2. Title card, 

3- Subject card, and 

4- Cross-reference card or "See" and "See also" cards. 


Shtlf List 

Besides these, shelf-list cards are maintained in a special 
file for the use and reference of the library stafi only. These 
cards constitute a complete and detailed record of all the books 
of the library, arranged in the same order as the books stand 
on the shelves, i.e- class wise and, onder each class, authorwise. 

Taking one class at a time, shelf-list cards should be prepared 
for every book of a library. The following procedure should 
be followed in preparing the shelf-list cards: 

I. Enter the call number of the book on the top lines of 
the left-hand side of the card, i.e. within the class indention. 

Z\ On the first line, beginning from the author inden¬ 
tion, enter the author's surname, a comma and his given 
initiatg or Christian name. Follow this with a period. 
Capitalize, the first letters of the surname and Christian 
name. 
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3. On the second line, beginning from the title indention, 
enter the title of the book, cepitAli^ing only the letter 
of the first word and proper names. Leaving one space 
(about ^ inch), write the name of the publisher. After 
a period and a space, record the place of publication. Follow 
this with a period, leave one space and then give the 
copyright date or date of publication follONved by a period. 
When there is no date write ‘'(n.d.)” and for copyright 
dates write the letter "C" before the date, e.g. “C1954''. 
All this information, except the name of the author and 
the title, are known collectively as the imprint of a book. 

If there is no space to accommodate the entry on a single 
line, continue from the author indoniion of the next line. 

4. On the next available line, beginning from the title 
indention, enter the items of the collation one after the 
other, i.e. the number of pages, volumes, plates, maps, 
charts and aiae, each followed by a comma. 

5. On the sixth line of the class indention, below the 
call number, enter the accession number of the book. 

The diagram on the next page will make clear the position 
of the various entries. 


Autfwr Enlrios 

After preparing the shelf list, the cataloguer should make 
the author entry or the main entry which identifies a book. 
This card is known as the author entry or card because in it 
the author of a publication is given first piace, his name being 
entered on the top line of the card. 

The arrangement of the author entry should follow that 
of the shelf list, but without the detailed information. The 
call number should, as usual, be entered on the first and second 
top lines within the class indention. From the author indea* 
tion of the first line should be entered the author’s surname. 



SPECIMEN OF A SKELF-LI 5 T CARI» WITH AN ANALYSIS OP ITS DIFFERENT PARTS 
^ Phyricai 



. 3 
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a comma and his given or Christian name or initials. If 
possible, the date of the anther's bi rth and death should he 
added after a period. 

It should be remembered that all titles and degrees attached 
to the name of the author—Sir, Mr., Dr., Lord, Sri, Maulavi, 
B.A., U.A., etc.—should be dropped. 

On the next line should be entered the title of the book» 
beginning from the title indention. Capitalize only the 
initial of the first word and proper names in the title. After a 
period and space, record the imprint. Begin the collation 
at the title indention on the line below the. imprint. 


AUTHOR ENTRY 




lOathao. S.R. 



Gassified catalogue code. Madras library Aasodatioo 

401 p.. 0'X6'. 

0 


Let us now see how the folbwing cases should be treated 
to prepare authors’ cards for them: 

1. A book in which the editor, compiler or translator 
is directly respoxisible for the publication,<' 

2. A bo<AL in which’ the name of the autbec ifr oOt to he 
found. 
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3. A book in wliich the author uses a pseudonym or 
initials, 

.4. A book which has more than one author, 

5. Government, society and institutional publications, 

6. Anonymous classics, the sacred books and series 
publications, 

7. Encycbpaedias and dictionaries, 

8. Periodicals. 

Where the editor, compiler or translator is directly respon¬ 
sible for the publication, make the main entry under the name 
of the editor, compiler or translator. From the author's 
indention of the first line enter the surname of the editor, 
compiler or translator, a comma, anH his given or Christian 
name. After a period and a space enter the abbreviations "ed." 
for editor, “comp." for compiler, and “tr," for translator as the 
case may be. The title should start on the next line as usual. 



Utju 

odibT. R. C. «d. 



The History of Beog^J. Vol. 1. Hindu Period. 

0 


Where the author's name is not known, i.e. for anonymous 
works, the rule of the' American Library Association is: 
“Enter the anon3mious works under the name of the author 
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when traceable otherwise under the first word of the title^ 
not an article." In the latter case begin from the title rnden- 
tion of the second line of the card, keepings the first line blank. 






C 191 

America as I have $«eQ it, by aa Indian student, 
s. 


When the author uses a pen name, assumed name or pseu* 
don3nn (as Bhanu Sinha for Rabindranath Tagore or Mark 
Twain for Samuel Langhome Clemens), enter his real name, 
if it is better known, at the regular author indention. On 
the same line, after a space and within brackets, write the 
pseudonym in full, not inverted, a comma, follow with the 
word "pseud,” and close the bracket. On the second line, 
at the title indention, write the title as usual. 


■■ 

CienJu. S. L. (Mark Twain, pseud.) 



Prince and pauper. 


Also make a name reference card under the pseudonym refer¬ 
ring to the main entry under the real name. Here enter the 
pseudonym inverted at the title indention followed by the 
words: "pseud, see” and on the next line, at the author's inden¬ 
tion, enter the real name—surname followed by Christian 
name. 
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Twaiie, Utfk, 



as. S. L. 


When the pseudonym of an author is better known than 
his real name, the pseudonym will be the main entry. It 
is entered on the top line at the author's indention, the pseu* 
donym being inverted. After a period and a space, write on 
the same line the words “pseud, of” followed by the real name 
not inverted. On the second line enter the title as usual. 



■ 

, Uarb. fps«Qd. of S. L. Clm«ns] 



Ftiace &Bd th« pauper. 


If the author uses only his initials and his name is not known 
make the main entry and other cards under the initial 
ning with the last letter first. Also make a reference card 
referring from the initial as used on the title page to the 
inverted form. 



B. K. 

C. 



Expenencas. 
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K.C.B. »«« 


B, K. 

C. 


If, however, the full name of the author who uses initiaJs is 
f known, make the main entry under his full name (family name 
hist and then the Christian name) and then, after a period 
and space, give the initials within brackets. 



Apple 

ton. T. G. (T.G.A.) 



Sbeai oi papers. 


In case there is more than one author, enter the main 
entry under the first name mentioned on the title page fol¬ 
lowed by the names of others, preceded by the word “and". 
For the other authors make reference cards from their names 
to the main entry where all the authors are entered. After 
each name, which will start on the first line from the title 
indention, the phrase "joint author” should be noted and, 
after a comma and a space, write the word "see”. 
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Cbatt 

erii, S. K. asd S«a. P. R, 



3«iiaaU grammar, is^c. 




Sao. P. R. iotoC author, see 


Chart 

! 

erj'. S. K. and Seo, P. R. 


Government, society and institutional publications generally 
bear no name of any individual author. In such cases, the name 
of the corporate body directly responsible for the publica¬ 
tion should be treated as the author. The name of the coun^ 
try, state or city, the location of the Government or institution, 
should be written first and then the name of the department or 
institution should be inserted after a period and a space. 
For society publications, the latest name of the society 
should be written first and, after a comma and a space, 
the name of the place where it is located should be given. 
If the name of the compiler or writer of such publication is 
well-known, a separate author card should he made under 
his name and, after a period and space, his actual positiop. 
should be noted in an abbreviated form, e.g. ed., comp- etc. 



India 

Govt. Plannmjs Comtnissioo 


for S9 

five year plan. Profresa report 

53-S4- *954 
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: Society of BeBral. CaJcutU. 



Proceediage Qi meetio^, Vq], XI. 



Santi 

oiketoA. Viiva.Bbmti Labrarv. 



AuQoal report for 


For anonymous classics and the sacred books like the Gita, 
Koran, Bible, Ramayan etc. and for series publications, the 
rule is to enter the name of the sacred book, the anonymous 
classics and the series as the author. Separate author 
cards should be made by the names of the individual 
editors of the sacred books and the anonymous classics and 
by the names of the individual authors of each of the 
serial publications. But the former is more important than 
the latter. 



C»t 

u 


e 

1 

Bbefftvad Gita or the eocred Uy. 

tatcd vitb notes by John Deviee, x993. 
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Encyclopaedias and dictionaries are generally better known 
by their titles than by the names of their authors or editors. 
For the main entry for such books write the title on the top 
line at the title indention. If it is a long one continue 
it from the author indention of the next line, In cases 
when the author or editor is more important and known, 
make the main entry under the name of the author 
or writer. 



E«nk 

Eoiriish>TapaDa» ^jictiofutv. bv 


Y. Ok 

&kur&. 1945 ,' 


Periodicals, when they form a complete set bound in a 
volume, are treated as a book. For their ^taloguing the 
latest title of the periodical which Is known to the readers 
should be given promineuce. To prepare the main entry, 
enter the latest title of the periodical from the author 
indention of the hrst line and, if it is a loi^ one. 
continue it from the same indention of the next line. 
After a period and a space, write the volume and year 
of each. 



India 

n JibnhAB. Vol. 0 , 
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TiiU Enkits 

The next important card to be prepared for the catalogue 
file is the title card. 

To prepare this card the title of the book as it appears on 
the title page should be entered on the top line, starting from 
the title indention. If the top line is not sufficient to cover 
a lengthy title, the continuation of it will run from the author 
indention of the next line. After a period and a space, the 
copyright date or the publication date should be given, It 
must particularly be borne in mind that only the initial letter 
of the first word and the initials of proper names of a title will 
be capital letters and that all articles used as the first word 
of a title should be dropped. 

On the next line, from the author indention, enter the au- 
thor’s name and dates followed by a period. 

The call number should be entered at the usual place. 

No title card is necessary for biographies except for those 
well known by their titles as a subject card should always be 
made for biographies under the names of the persons written 
about. 




Eaeri!«&eies ua medical practice. 19 ^ 4 . 

1 

ADui 

Birch. C. ed. 


Sithjeei 

The third important card for a non-fiction book is the sub¬ 
ject card. In some cases readers search for books on parti- 
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cular subjects, not knowing any specific titles or their authors. 
In such cases, the subject card will be of great help. 

The subject headii^ should be such as will be easily under¬ 
stood by the readers. The cataloguer should, therefore, always 
choose common terms rather than technical ones, the plural 
rather than the singular in the form of nouns. Some books 
will require only one subject card while others will require 
more than one. 

In order to determine the subject of a book the cataloguer 
should not rely only on its title, which may be a misleading 
one. It is wiser to scan the table of contents and the intro¬ 
duction, and to look over the pages of the text. For the selec¬ 
tion of headings it is advisable to secure a standard list of 
subject-headings like M. L. Sears' List oj SMhjsct Ui<dings for 
Libraries. In case a library does not possess one, the 
cataloguer should compile a list of the subject headings used 
in the library cataloguing and also in "see also" reference 
cards. 

To prepare a subject entry, the subject heading is entered 
in the title indention using red ink. Leaving one line blank 
after the subject heading, the rest of the card i$ then filled 
in in the form of the main entry or author card. 

As Theresa Hitchler writes in her book, CaUUeguing far 
Small Libraries: "For many subjects it is possible to make 
subject reference cards--..For example for all books on 
Physics, instead of making separate subject cards under the 
heading Physics, which would necessitate ten cards if you 
have ten books on the subject, make instead one card 
‘Physics, see books on shelves 530'." This can be done only 
in case no books except those on ph3'sics are classified in 
530, If you have a chapter or part of a book devoted to 
physics in a work not classified under Physics, it will be 
necessary to make a regular subject card under the heading 
"Physics’’. 

The call number should be written as usual on the first and 
second top lines of the class indention. 
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ladU—Hutorv 


M&xu 

mdar. R.C, Roychoadbnry.H. C. & Dana, K. 
Advaoeed hiatory India. 1950. 


For individual biographies make the subject card with the 
name of the biographee. The name of the biographee should 
be written on the top line at the title indention in red ink and, 
if possible, the dates of his birth and death should be given. 
Leave one line blank and then, in the following line, write the 
name of the author and, in the next line, the title of the book. 




Fu«] . ValUbhbhei tS 7 s*iQ^. 


Farik 

b. N. D, 

Sftrdfij* VaJJabbbbai Pa£«J. t voJs. 1953. 


Cros$ Re/erenct Eniries 

Cross reference cards act as s^posts which lead readers 
from one term, name or subject to another beadii^ under 
which an entry might be looked for or to other headings 
under which related material may be foand. 

There are two kinds of cross reference entries; 

I. "See" references which lead from one term to another 
already adopted. 

a. "See also" references which lead from one term to 
other headings, mostly subject headings, under which 
related material may be found. In "see also" references the 
alternative names should occur as headings in index entries. 
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It should !» carefully confinned that there actually is a 
card entry in the catalogue file to which reference is made. 

To prepare the "see” and "see also” reference entries enter 
the word or the phrase from the title indention. Follow 
this with a comma and after a space enter the "see” or "see 
also”. On the next line, from the author indention, enter the 
subject heading or headings you choose and already referred 
to in other cards. This should be followed by a period. For 
the name references, when the author has used a pen name, 
add the word "psued." in between the author's pen name 
and the word "see”. The word "psued.” should be followed 
by a period. 




BookbiodiaK. sfio 


Biftei 

ng of Books. 


I B ibliogr^b7, als o 

Book I. 

Catatl >^iof. 

Ubra 7 Scieoee, 


AnalyHc Enirifis 

The purpose of analytic entries is to analyze separately the 
author, title and subject of a volume not entered on the three 
usual cards. These entries are so called because they are 
results of analyzing the contents. This work of analyzing the 
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parts of a Ijook is particularly important for a small library 
where the collection is small. If a volume containing several 
parts is written by several authors then the entries made 
according to the major or important portion of the volume will 
not be sufficient to iaform the readers about other parts. 
Suppose a single volume contains sections by Tagoro, Iqbal 
and Sarojini Naidu. If only one author card in the name of 
Tagore is prepared, it will not be possible for the readers 
to trace from the card-file of the library the other parts of the 
same volume written by Iqbal and S. Naidu. Or if one title or 
subject card is made for History of Bengal, edited by Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar, which contains several important articles by 
reputed authors, it will be difficult for readers to find out the 
titles and subjects of the different articles contained in the 
volume. In order to analyze the different parts, author, 
title and analytic cards should be made in such cases. 

AuUujr ant^lic. When a book contains several parts 
written by several authors bound in one volume, a collection 
of writings by different authors edited by another, make author 
analytic cards for the same. 

TiiU and Subject analytic. Similarly, separate title and 
subject analytic cards should be prepared for such volumes 
to bring to light the titles and subjects not covered by the 
usual cards. 

For example, the volume. History of Bengal, edited by 
Dr. R. C. Maziundar. contains several important articles by 
distinguished Indologists like, (i) "Sanskrit Literature” by 
Dr. S. K- De, (z) "Religion” by Dr. P. C, Bagchi, (3) “Sculp¬ 
ture" by Dr. N. R. Ray etc. In this case, besides the usual 
cards we have to make separate author, title and subject analy¬ 
tic cards for each individual chapter. 

The form of the analytic author, title and subject cards 
should be as usual. In order to individualize the cards the 
pagination, i.e. the pages covered in the volume and date of 
pubhcation, if different from other parts of the volume, should 
be stated. 
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Atd/icr antUytit: P. C. 

Religion. {In History of B«sg^ by R. C. Mesuoidai. 

VoJ. I. 394-4*5 P«) 

TW« aa^lic : Sanskrit UtenUacc. 

De, S. K. {In History of Eongal by R. C. Masuradar. 
Vol, I. * 90-363 p.) 

SuijtU maiytic ; Soulpturc—Bengal. 

Ray. H. R. 

Scttlptore, (1ft History ol Beagal by R, C Ma*uin- 
dsr. Vol. X. 5*0*54$ P ) 


and Atiai£$ 

Maps and atlases are useful in small libraries a$ well as large 
ones.' There are very many ways of keeping maps. Those 
which are in great demand may be hui^ on the wall for free 
use, others may be mounted on rollers in sets, while still others 
may be cut into uniform rectangles and, after proper mounting, 
may be kept folded. 

Maps and atlases should be properly indexed. 'Let us see 
how index cards should be made for them. 

I. Heading. Enter maps or atlases under the name of the 
person, persons or corporate body responsible for publication. 



2. TitU and imprint. Enter the title as it is given either 
on the face of the map or on the title page of the atlas. The 
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date of publication is very important so it should be care¬ 
fully included with the name of the publisher and place of 
publication. 



India 

Sur^'ev deoartmeiic. 

- 


Rood map of lodio. 1920. 


3. Colhiton. 5 nter the word "map” with the number 
of sheets and the siae in centimetres. 



1 

NaftolnaJ geograpbic 90 €i«tv. U.S.A. 


Carlo 

Nortbem Africa. Compiled and drawn to tbc 
graphic Motion of the National Geograohic Sodetv. 


Edit« 

d by John Oliver La Gone. V/oahiagcon. Dk. (954, 



Map 46 X fold to 

Scale: 1:7.500,000 


CapitalizaHon 
In English capitali2e; 

1, Proper names, e.g. Abul Kalam Axad, South America. 

2, Adjectives derived from proper names, e.g. Shakes¬ 
pearean tragedy (but not when used in a generic sense, 
e.g. Indian ink). 

3, Common nouns and adjectives forming an essential 
part of a proper name, e.g. West Bengal. 
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4. Names of counties and admkustratlve divisions, 
e.f. Pcwna District. 

5. Names of regions, localities and geographic features, 
e.g. Pacific Ocean. 

6. Names of organised bodies, e.g. United Nations 
Otganisation, and the initials used for their names, e.g. 
UNESCO. 

7. Names of calendar divisions- 

8. Names of historic events and important historic 
documents, e.g. Gupta Age, the Magna Carta. 

p. Rel^ous terms, words denoting the Deity, names for 
the Gita, Koran and other sacred writings, names of reli¬ 
gious bodies and their adherents. 

10. Titles of persons, e.g. Rajendra Prasad, President, 
Indian Union. 

11. Degrees, e.g. Ph. D., M.A., etc. 

12. The first word of the title of a book or periodical 
but all principal words in the title of a newspaper. 

13. The first word of a science. 

14. Names of people, races and nationalities. 

15. Abbreviations of the various eras, e.g. A. D., B. C., 
etc. 


Rules for Fittwg Cards 


File the cards according to the first word of the top line. 
Disregard an article if it is at the beginning. 

File the cards word by word or letter by letter. It is better 
to file them word by word. 

WorAlty Word AfrunitvuKi LaiUr hf Luigr Atr^ngsnmu 

AninuU Life Abliity T«»t3 

Aniipal Liie aad latelUgence AbnonneJ Ps/cholofy 

Anuoa] Pryebology Absolutism 

AnimeJ Worship Abstrsctionisn 

Animism Actuntya Bbedabhoda 
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Disregard punctuation marks and apostrophes in filing cards. 

When the same word, in a dictionary catalogue, is used for 
a place, person, a title or a subject the cards should be arranged 
in the following order: Person, Place, Subject, and Title, 

Person : Law, B. C. 

Law, Hartland 

Subject: Law-German 

Law-Indian 

Title : Law and Morality 

Law Breakers 

In a dictionary catalogue, include the author's* name in two 
groups.' Arrange under one alphabet all works written, 
translated or edited by one individual. Arrange under 

another alphabet all works about him, For the works and 
biographies of Gandhiji, for example, first arrai^e alphabeti¬ 
cally the works he wrote, translated or edited and then arrange 
similarly all biographies and other works concerning Gandhi. 


Problem of Indie Sunuimes 

Surname or family name is the entry word for writing the 
name of an author. This rule may be safely applied to Western 
names where the use of a surname or family name is a com¬ 
mon practice. With Indian names, however, the matter is 
not so simple. 

Indian Hindu Names. Some Bengali communities use 
double surnames, Roy Choudhury, Das Gupta, Ukil Banerjee 
etc. Some of the North Indian communities do not use sur¬ 
names at all and the practice of omitting surnames is getting 
more popular every d^, Rajendra Prasad, Tarachand, 
Ashok Kumar etc. The composition of the names of the South 
Indians (Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese) and Western 
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Indians (Marathi and Gujarati) ara comparatively intricate 
because one single name may include one or more of the 
following: 

1. The personal name of a person, 

2- The personal name of the father of the person, 

3. The name of the tribe, caste or sect to which the 
person belongs, i.e. the family name, 

4. The name of the person's village or the birthplace, 
e.g. Devadatta {personal napte) RamkrUhna {faihor’s natn^ 

Bhandarkar {fo/mily name) 

Kalidindi {family name) Mohana {personal name) Vanna 
{casU name) 

The Farsees also generally use three words in a which 
include, personal name, father's name and the family name 
denoting some profession. The last word is generally the 
family name, e.g. Maneckji {personal name) Rustomji {/eUher's 
name) Mehta {family name). 

To select the proper entry word for cataloguing an author's 
name for cases like the above, treat the double surnames 
used by some Bengalis as a single word and enter them from 
the first word, e.g. Roy Chondkury not Chondhury^ Roy, 
Das Gupta not Gupta, Das. 

Where no surnames are used, enter the names in full as it 
is, the latter half should not be separated and used as the 
first word, e.g. Tara Chand not Ckand, Tara, Rafendra Prasad 
not Prasad, Rajendra. 

According to Dr. Kanganathan, in the case of South Indian 
names, if the last substantive word merely indicates caste or 
community and the penultimate word is given in full on the 
title page, the last two substantive words are both to be 
written first in their natural order, e.g,— 

Tamil: Krishnaswami Ayyangar, S. S. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar. 
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Telugu: Radhakrishnan, Sarvapalli for Sarvapalli Radha* 

krishnau. 

Malayalam ; Chattiu*. S. K./tw* S. K. Chettur. 

Kanaiese: Mangesh Kao, Savoiu* Jot Savour Mangesh Rao. 

Muslim nam&s in India became simpliiied from the 19th 
century as a result European iuflueoce. In modem times, 
family names are generally used at the end of each namor 

€.f.— 

Mania na Abul Kalam Azod, 

Huma5nin Kabir, 

FmIuI Huq, 

H. S- S^thrawariyi 

Fot present-day Muslim names, enter the last word (if it 
is a family name) as the entry word for author entries, e.g. 

Azad, (Maolana) Abul Kalam, 

Kabir, Humayun,* 

Huq, Faslul, 

Suhrawardy, H. S. 

For a detailed discussion of Muslim names of countries 
other than India and Pakistan and of those of ancient India, 
the reader is referred to the chapter, "Muslim Names", in the 
book, Classijied Catalogue Code, by Br. S. R. Ranganathan. 

V/hen different people spell the same surname in different 
ways, e.g. Datta, Dutta, Dutt, Bait, the spelling as it is given 
on the title page of the book being catalogued should be strictly 
followed by the cataloguer. Adequate references should also 
be made. 
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File other cards. 

Display the book 

Place it on the shell 
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Registration of Borrowers and 
Charging or Book Issuing 

-☆- 

FIRST aid for keeping track of the circulation of 
J. books in a public library is the use of application cards 
for would-be members. When a viator desires to become 
a member, he is requested to fill in an application blank. 
The application card should provide'Hpace for entering the 
name of the would-be member in block letters, his full address, 
age, occupation and signature. Then should follow an under¬ 
taking by the person to observe the rules of the hbrary regard¬ 
ing prompt return of books, payment of fines for overdue 
and damaged books etc. 

After proper screening of the application a borrower’s 
card should be issued. 

For school, college or institutional libraries, it is not 
necessary to have the borrowers fill out application cards 
because the office record will furnish the librarian with any 
infomiation he requires. 

A boiTowers' register, either ruled or blank, in which 
the name of each person entitled to use the library, 
his address and the date on which his registration 
expires need be maintained only by public or semi-public 
Ifbrari^, 

Having been properly registered, the intending user pro¬ 
ceeds to select his book. 
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borrower’s application card 


No. 

Node (block letters) .... 
Ago.Occupation 

Address ... 


I, s residcQt. hereby Apply for the right to use the UbrAry and 1 
agree to comply with atl <ts rules and reguJatioas, to pay all hnea, to 
make good aay loss or injury to books caused by me a&d to give 
notice of any change ot address. 

Signature.... 


T.CTHing libraries are divided into two classes—closed-shelf 
and opeH'Shelf. In a closed-shelf library the user is not 
permitted to pick out books from the shelves and browse 
through them before deciding which he would hke to borrow 
but has to select them by consulting the catalogue. The open- 
shelf library permits the reader to go personally to the shelves 
and select his books. 

The spirit of a Ubrary should be to help the development of 
Ti nman personality by encouraging the habit of reading. While 
it is true that the open-shelf system encourages a love for 
books and the reading habit, there are disadvantages too. 
The objections against this systeni are mainly two: z. increas¬ 
ed opportunity for theft, and^* increased rough handling 
of the books by the readers years out the books more quickly 
and disairai^es them on thk^shelves. 

As regards the hrst objection, theft of books in an open-shelf 
library can be controlled If the library building is well plan¬ 
ned. There should be one entrance and one exit, with proper 
checking at each point. The readers should not be allowed, 
to carry private books and other belongii^ into the library. 

Having selected his book or books, the reader is met by 
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another restriction: He is allowed to draw only a limited 
number of books. The number is decided by a library after 
considering the value, volume and variety of demand. 

The process of issuing a book from a library to a reader is 
known as the charging proccts. An efficient charging process 
should show: 

1. How many books have been issued each day and 
their types; 

2. Who borrowed the books; and 

3. The due return date for each book borrowed from 
the library. 

The following two charging processes are widely used: 
the Newark System and the British Browne System. 


Newark System 

For the operation of the Newark System, the foUowiog 
materials are required: 

1. A combined envebpe and date-slip for each book. 
The envelope holds the book card and the date-slip shows, 
in two columns, the date the book is due for return and the 
actual date it is returned; 

2. A book card for each book which records the accession 
number, call number, author, title and provides a place 
for the name of the borrower or his registered number and 
the date the hook is to be returned to the library; 

3. A bonower’s card for each borrower which provides 
space for the name and address of the borrower and his 
r^tration number. In the space below the name, the 
date of expiry and actual date of return will be entered. 
This card most be presented with the book to be issued at 
the charging desk. 
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The book card is kept in the combined envelope and date*' 
slip when it is in the library. When the book is issued, the 
date when it is due tor return is stamped on each of these: 
book card, borrower's card and date*slip. The borrower’s 
number or his name and address are written on the book 
card opposite the date. 


600 K CARD 
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The book card is later £led by date and call number. The 
borrower’s card is returned when it has been dated and the 
number of books borrowed entered on it. 

All the cards representing book issues for the day are 
arraziged in order behind the date-guide corresponding to the 
date on the date-slips and borrowers' cards. 


SORROWER S CARD 
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When a book is returned, the borrower hands in his card 
to have the date of return stamped against the date due. 
Any fine for overdue is then charged. At some convenient 
time the book is discharged by removing the corresponding 
book card from behind the date<guide and replacing It in the 
book. 


borrowers' register 


DaM. RegUter of Borrowers 



Addreit 

Remarks 






















Browne Sysfm 

For the Browne System the materials required are : 

I. A book pocket for each book on which the:accession 
number, call number, author and title should be entered. 
The pocket should be in the form of a pouch iijto which 
the borrower's ticket exactly fits. ' 
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2- A l>orrow$r'8 ticket for each borrower, recording bis 
name, Address and the date of expiry of bis registratior}. 

3. A combined envelope and date-slip for each book. 
It should preferably face the inside of the back cover and 
the envelope should hold the book pocket. 

(Practices in using this system vary a good deal. Some 
libraries use a borrower's pocket bearing the borrower’s 
name, address and registration number to hold the book 
ticket for each book borrowed.) 

In charging a book, the issuing assistant withdraws the book 
pocket from the envelope and inserts the borrower’s ticket 
in it. The date slip is stamped with the due date of re¬ 
turn. The book pocket with the borrower's ticket enclosed 
is placed in a die, first under the date and then under the 
classification number. 

On the book's return, the book pocket, located by the date 
on the dating slip and the call number, is recovered from the 
file. The assistant hands over the ticket to the borrower, 
returns the book pocket to the envelope on the inside back 
cover and. in due course, the book goes back to the shelf. 

For a scnali library, however, where the volume and variety 
of work is not so heavy, these processes are very intricate. 
It is better for them to adopt some other easier process. For 
such a library, the following simple as well as cheap method, 
requiring no more than a single ruled note book may be adopted. 
In this note book, for each member of the library one or two 
pages are reserved. The anangemeut may be either in serial 
order of the registration numbers of the borrowers or alpha¬ 
betical, according to their surnames. On the top of the page 
will be entered the name, address and number of the reader 
and bebw these there will be ruled spaces for the call number, 
date of issue, date of return and the signatures of the bor¬ 
rower and the librarian, When a reader borrows a book, 
the call number and the date of issue are filled in in their re^ 
pective places on the page allotted to him and the borrower 
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will sign each time. When the book is returned, the lib¬ 
rarian tills in the date of return and signs to confirm that the 
book has been returned to the library and received by him. 


Overdue Books 

Books are generally returned in time but when they axe 
overdue for a week they should be written for politely. On 
further failure, a reminder should be sent reiterating the bor¬ 
rower’s obligation to the bbrary. The third and last step 
should be to forfeit the deposit and deprive the borrower of 
any further fadlities in the library. 


Renewals 

The time for which books may be held is commonly fixed 
at two weeks. Renewal for a further period may be permitted 
if the book is not demanded by other members. 
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Rules and Regulations 

-☆- 

E very member should be informed of the rules 
and regulations of the library. This can be done either 
by distributinf printed sheets containing the rules and regula¬ 
tions to each and every member or by publicising them on a 
notice board at a prominent place in the library. 

The rules should cover: 

1. A short note on the library collection, 

2. A brief account of the classidcation system, 
g. Classification of the difierent types of borrowers, 

4. Number of books to be issued to each class, 

5. Periods of loan for general and rare books, 

6. Library hours, 

7. Library holidays, 

3. Prohibition of smoking and the bringing of personal 
books and bebi^gs into the library, 

9. Library manners, 
to. Miscellaneous. 

All these rules must be framed to suit the type and she 
of the library for w^ich they are intende(l. 
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Stock Taking 

-☆- 

KE LIBRARY IS a growing institution and it serves 
J. the community throughout the year. At the end of each 
year it is necessary to take account of the total stock in order 
to trace books lost, misplaced and not returned. The lib¬ 
rarian should take an inventory of the books and periodicals 
by a thorough physical checking during the slack season, when 
the pressure of the library's work is not heavy. 

For taking stock the shelf-list card fee is very important. 
The books on the shelves should first be arranged in their 
proper order and then two assistants, with the help of the 
shelf-list cards, should start work. One assistant should read 
the call number and accession number of the books from the 
shelves and the other should check the shelf-list cards one 
after another (class-wise). If any book is not traceable, a 
special mark on the shelf-list card of the book should be made 
which will indicate that the book was not found. As soon 
as this work has been finished the librarian or his assistant 
must check the marked cards in order to find out, (i) whether 
the books they represent have been issued to any reader, or 
(2) whether they have been sent to the bindery etc. If a 
missing book cannot be placed in either of these categories, 
it can be taken as ‘"lost" and appropriate entries should 
be made on both the accession register and the shelf-list. The 
shelf-list card of the lost book should be removed from the file 
and kept in a special box. 
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An alternative procedure may also be followed. In this 
case long sheets of paper with numbers printed serially on them 
are used. As in the method described earlier, one person 
should read the acce^lon numbers written on each book while 
the other ticks off the numbers called out on the sheets beariog 
the serial numbers. After checking all the shelves the sheets 
should be compared with the serial numbers of the accession 
register and the accession numbers should be marked accord* 
ing to the marks on the rolls of paper, The books whose 
accesrion numbers remain unmarked should be searched for 
both in the issuing department as well as the binding depart¬ 
ment. The mthdrawal register should also be consulted to 
find out whether the book has been previously rejected. If 
no trace of a particular bcok is available in these records, the 
book can safely be declared “lost’*. 

A list of the lost books should carefully be prepared and 
j^aced before the library committee and important books 
which have been lost should be replaced- 
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Reference Service 

- ☆ —--- 

R eferehce service is an important part of the work 
of a library. It consists in the assistance given to the 
readers in their use of the library resources through personal 
contact. 

Dr. Johnson said, "Knowledge is of two kinds. We know 
a subject ourselves or know where we can find information 
upon it." The latter part of his sayir^ has a bearing on the 
duty of a reference-librarian who is expected to know well 
how to find required information from the available resources 
of a library. 

The duties of a reference-hbrarlan may be divided as fol¬ 
lows : (i) to help readers find necessary information from the 
available resources, and (a) help riders in the use of library 
records and resources and to guide their reading. 

Readers come to a library not only for books but also for 
help and guidance in their many problems. Librarians should, 
after properly understanding the problems, try to help them 
with the proper materials and to guide them on how to find 
the answers. The volume and variety of the problems and 
questions vary consider^ly with the size and type of library. 
The reference questions of school, university, public and 
special libraries will vary both in quality as well as in volume. 
Some typical questions axe given below: 

What is the height of the Alps ? 

6 $ 
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Wliat is meant by "Plagistrapism"? 

Where can I find a brief account of Chinese Art ? 

What books should I read on Child Psychology? 

Where is Lake Success ? 

Who is Ranganathan? 

In most cases, reference librarians can answer the above 
types of questions with the aid of standard reference books 
and the catalogue files of the library. Besides these, a refe¬ 
rence department ^ould maintain files of current journals 
, and newspaper cuttings for infonnation on recent events and 

discoveries. In some cases the collection of reference books 
of a particular library may not be sufficient. In such cases 
the hbrarian may contact other libraries and institutions for 
aid in obtaining the required information. 

‘ Now comes the question: What is a reference book ? 

* Every book is potentially a "reference book'*, some are of 
^ particular reference value because they have been specially 
written or compiled to be comprehensive, yet condensed, 
and so organised as to present large quantities of facts and 
j other information from some useful point of view. Books 
of these classes are generally known as reference books and 
they form a special collection in a libraiy for ready use and 
consultation by the readers. As any of these books may be 
^ wanted by any reader at any time they shoold aXv/ays be kept 
within the library and should not be issued out- 

Another duty of a reference librarian is to teach readers 
r how to use the library, particularly the reference books and 
the card catalogue which will help readers to locate the books 
and information they need themselves. This aspect is extreme¬ 
ly important as the librarian and his staff cannot always 
be available to the numerous readers who attend the library, 

; the reference section of a library should be provided with 

the following types of reference books : 

I. Encyclopaedias t An encyclopaedia provides infoimation 


1 
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on Rumbus subjects in a concise form, arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally, with necessary illustrations, maps, charts and biblio¬ 
graphy. The En^clopaeiia Britannica is the standard example 
of this class. 

2. DictionarUs : A dictionary gives information on words 
arranged alphabetically with their respective pronunciations, 
spellings, synonyms and definitions. For the English language, 
Webster’s .Vsw Inlerttaiional Diciionary of ihs English Language 
is a representative and well-known work. 

3. SpecuU Dicitonaries : Besides the general works, there 
are special dictionaries dealing with particular subjects. In 
special dictionaries the treatment is more exliaustive and more 
scientific. In all branches of knowledge special dictionaries 
are available, e.g. medical dictionaries, technical dictionaries, 
biographical dictionaries etc. Biographical dictionaries give 
short biographical sketches of important persons and may be 
either regional or international. The InUrnaHanal Wko's 
Who represents the latter type while the Dictionary of HaXional 
Biography the former, 

4. Year Books and Annuals: These contain summaries 
of events with related statistics on international or regional 
affairs. The Statesman's Yearbook is a reliable handbook of 
descriptive and statistical information about aJl countries of 
the world, while The Indian Year Book is quite exhaustive on 
the current Indian topics. Besides these, there are year books 
on special subjects such as the Year Book of Education, the 
Health Year Book etc. 

5. Handbooks and Guide Books : These are mainly designed 
to provide the varied types of information and maps needed 
by general readers and tourists. Examples; Murray's Guide¬ 
book and Cook's Traveller's Handbook. 

6 . Annuals and Directories : These mainly provide specific 
information in different fields of activity, the respective sta¬ 
tistical data on them, information on recent developments and 
personalities and institutions concerned. Examples are Kelley's 
Post Ojffice London Directory ; Industry Year Book and Directory. 
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7. Ind 4 x and Bibliographical Works 1 These systematically 
describe and record information on printed materials on 
particular subjects arranged chroDobgically. Examples; 
Bibliography of Indian History and OrisnUd Research (Fernan¬ 
des, B.A.), Bibliography of EdncaHon, Poole's Indox (1802- 
1906). 

8. GazeUeers: These refer to the names of places vdth 
information on their history, nomenclature, location, popula¬ 
tion and other statistical data. They are very important 
reference books and may be described as "Geographical Ency¬ 
clopaedias". Examples: Longman's Gazetteer of Uk World, 
The District GazetUers of India. 

9. Maps : These axe graphic manuals raaiked with loca¬ 
tions of countries, rivers, hills, cities and towns. Atlases are 
collections of maps and there are special atlases with a parti¬ 
cular emphasis on a particular topic such as the Atlas of 
American Agriculture arid Atlas of Classical Geography. 

10. Locd ColUcUon\ A library should take particular 
interest in buildup its local collection, Le. books, maps and 
other documents related to the particular place in which the 
library is located. It is natural that readers of the locahty 
will be particularly interested in such material. 

In addition to its reference collection, the dictionary cata¬ 
logue of a library is highly important for the reference depart¬ 
ment. It should be borne in mind that the purpose of the 
entire reference collection is to provide readers with correct 
and up-to-date information. Hence every care should be 
taken to keep the reference collection up-to-date. While 
selecting reference books for a library, the following considera¬ 
tions should be borne in mind: 

I, The Topic and Scope of the Work. Before recommending 
the purchase of a particular reference book, the librarian 
should examine in detail its special point of view and its 
presentation of the materials. 
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2. Auihor'i Standing. Refereace books purchased should 
be authoritative works by eminent persons and institutions 
otherwise it is not possible to rely on them. The author or 
editor’s education, experience, reputation and previous record 
should be taken into account while selecting reference books. 

3. DaU of Publicaiion. This is very important in view 
of the fact that the aim of the reference service is to furnish 
the reader with up-to-date infonnation. Before consulting 
any reference book the date of publication should be caiefuUy 
noted, otherwise the infonnation obtained may be back-dated. 

4. Comparison with Other Books of ihe same Type. This 
will inform a librarian of the di£erences, arrangement, order 
and purpose among them. Without this knowledge a lib¬ 
rarian may miss something for which he is looking. 

In present-day library service efficient reference work is 
an effective means of popularising a library—of making it a 
creative institution. It is the process of establishing real 
contact between the book and the reader through the per¬ 
sonal service of the librarian. Dr. Ranganathan says: “It 
has to be realised by all concerned that a library is essentially 
a social institution designed to serve humanity and that at 
the ultimate stage all service to humanity can be only through 
personal service by those who have specialised in rendering 
of the service concerned,” 






Publicity 


UNDER-DEVELOPED Countries the percent^© of 
literacy is very low, A hundred years or more of foreign 
rule has made people in these countries poor and ignorant 
and the average person knows nothing of the usefulness of 
libraries and books. It is here that extensively organized 
publicity in a popular form and through proper channels 
can contribute substantially to bringing home to the people 
the utility of a weli-oiganized library system. 

\Vhat is the meaning of the term “publicity” ? Its simple 
meaning is the process of bringing something to public notice 
through exhibition or some other means, Library publicity 
brings the resources and new acquisitions of a library to the 
attention of its readers and thus invites them to the feast at 
the disposal of the library; it makes the library an effective 
and popular oiganizatioa by bringing more readers within its 
fold and by creating new readers every day. Hence it is an 
important part of a library's work. 

The ideas of the world are changing fast. Conceptions of 
the purpose of a library have kept in step with them. Pr^ 
viously knowledge was monopolired within a limited circle 
and a library was a precious acquirition for the few; Like the 
greedy rich, libraries used to collect books and preserve them— 
and there was the end. Now, in addition to these two func¬ 
tions—collection and preservation—libraries have assumed 
a third function—dissemination, i.e. the proper distribution 
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of appropriate books to appropriate persons at the appropriate 
time. A book, however scholarly and precious it may be, 
without proper readers is now-a-days considered a useless 
production. ^ 

Modern nations are doing their best to democratize know¬ 
ledge with the help of printed materials. Every available 
book should be utilised properly for the benefit of the nation 
and libraries must help to establish contact between books 
and readers through organized miblicity about new books, 
their contents and their usefuln&s, and by making the lib¬ 
raries themselves attractive, easily accessible and popular. 
It is only the fulfilment of these functions that makes* a 
library a live, creative institution. Without this sort of 
activity, a library will remain stagnant and sterile. 

To make eadi and every library a real centre of knowledge 
for the community which it serves, the librarian must make 
the institution physically attractive and employ publicity 
and display methods with skill and sincerity. 

When the general educational standard is very low, as in 
South East Asian countries, people will, in the initial stages, 
seldom go out of their way to visit a library. But if they 
don't come to the library, the library should go to them 
through a well-organized system of mobile service. Orga¬ 
nizing mobile libraries and creating interest in reading among 
the people will require patience, courage and perseverance 
I on the part of the librarian. Book-mobiles should travel 
the dirty and dusty roads of the rural areas in order to reach 
the little one-room school, the working man in the field, the 
housewives and children of the far-away village homes, the 
shut-in invalids, the old and the blind. 

To make the people conscious of library activities and use¬ 
fulness, publicity in the most attractive, organized and popu¬ 
lar form is essential. The following steps are recommended i 

r. PuUtcity through nciices and poster Lists of 

new acquisitions should be compiled and displayed for the 
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readers' information on the library notice boards and in 
other important places of the locality. If posable, the lists 
should be brought to the notice of the public through the 
local newspapers, dnemas and radio station. Attractive 
posters (coloured ones are preferable) depicting the useful* 
ness of libraries through pictures should be displayed around 
the locality. The radio and the dnema can be used as popu¬ 
lar media for library publicity, 

2. Puijliciiy thro^^gh personal service. This indudes refe¬ 
rence service and helping readers in the use of the library. 

To attract people to it, the library should invite specialists 
and well-known personalities in the fields of literature and 
learning to deliver popular lectures in the library. It is the 
duty of a librarian to let the readers know about the sincere 
invitation of the library and its friendly, helpful attitude. 
There must be someone within the library to welcome a new 
reader saying, "Take my hand ; for I have passed this way 
and know the truth." ^ 

To attract children to a library and to put them at their 
ease within its walls, the library should regularly organise 
story-teUing hours when a member of the staff tells them 
interesting stories and refers to books related to the stories ' 
told. 

3. Pul>liciiy through 'exhibitions. To make a library a 
centre of attraction for people of all ranks of the com¬ 
munity, exhibitions of books, needle-craft and other band- 
work (for the housewives particularly), farm products (for., 
the farmers), toys and games (for the young ones) etc. should 
be organlaed within the libraiy. This helps to make the 
people aware of the presence of a library and to make their 
contacts with the library closer. 

To make a library physically attractive, the following 
standards should be maintained r 

1. The library should be situated in a central place in 

the locality served; 
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2. There shoiild be enough light and air within the 
library; 

3. The seating arrangements should be comfortable ; 

4. The atmosphere of the library should be homely so 
that readers feel free to enter the library and ask for any 
help they rec^uire and be at their ease while making nse 
of the library facilities; 

5. Books should be easily available and the library 
rules should not be very strict. 

In under'developed countries, the stimulation of interest 
by embracing every opportunity to speak before local organi¬ 
sations about the library aims and its ability and willingness 
to do public service is an important means for making it a 
really successful nation-building institution. 
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Preservation and Care of Books 

- * - 

T ee preservation of books and documents and 
their protection against damage done by climatic con¬ 
ditions, insects, fire and human beings are particularly difficult 
problems. The problems of fire and vandalism are common to 
all countries but high temperatures and humidity, dust, insect 
marauders and the scorching sunlight are some of the innume¬ 
rable problems which create particular difficulties for libra¬ 
rians in tropical countries. 

CUmaU. Frequent changes of temperature and humidity 
due to climatic variations are the causes of gradual deteriora¬ 
tion of a variety of objects. This problem is not so acute 
in cold countries. To minimise damage resulting from these 
causes, books should be kept in comparatively dry rooms and, 
if possible, the temperature of the stack rooms should be 
controUed artificially to keep it normal. As a security against 
damp, the foundatioDs of a library building should be well 
laid and the floor should be raised h^b. 

Insects and Other Pesis. How many are the species harmful 
to books I Among them rats, white ants, cockroaches, silver- 
fish and other tiny insects like beetles and book-lice are the 
most common. Some seek permanent homes among papers, 
while others stay only for a period, but long enough to do 
considerable damage. 


So 
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MildeU) and Foxing. These minute vegetable growths 
generaliy thrive on old objects and in damp places. The 
best way to protect books against these diseases is to keep 
them in a comparatively dry place and to nib leather bindings 
with birch or cedar oU from time to time. 

There are six main groups of insect pests: 

1. Cockroaches are well*known all over the world. They 
disfigure books by eating the varnish and colour of the binding. 
Borax can be used as an antidote ; cockroaches also have the 
greatest antipathy for common salt. 

2. Beeiies are the true book-worms. They do damage 
by boring tunnels through covers and pages. Books attacked 
by these pests should be immediately removed from the 
shelves and, after proper dusting, refined kerosene oil or ben¬ 
zine should be carefully applied on them. 

3. Book lice are tiny insects that feed on glue and paste. 
They are not as hannful as beetles. They should be dealt 
with in the same way as beetles. 

4. Silverfish or fish insects, like cockroaches, dis%ure 
books by eating the colour of the binding, being very partial 
to the glaze used in the colouring matter. A good method to 
save the colours and varnishes of the bindings is to apply 
on the cover of each book as soon as it is received a coating of 
good copal varnish. 

5. White ants or lenniUs generally breed in damp places 
and cannot stand the sun. They live within the walls of 
buildings or make for themselves timneb or tubes of earthy 
material on the walls. The damage done by them, both to 
books and furniture, is immense and sometimes irreparable. 
If any white-ant hole is detected, kerosene oil should imme¬ 
diately be spread over it. D. D. T. and Gammaxene powder 
also give satisfactory results. Often, however, it will be 
necessary to take the aid of specialists in pest control to over¬ 
come tbk menace. 
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Moths are small insects related to the hutterAies and 
their larvs feed on cloth, wool and leatlier used in the 
binding. 

To hght against these enemies, Ebraries should try to follow 
the undermentioned suggestions: 

1. Cleanliness is the most important factor and calls for 
great and unremitting care. Fre(iuent and reg:ular washing 
of floors and dusting and painting of bookcases, shelves and 
fnmitnre is absolutely essential. 

2. Like human beings, books require dh and light. Insects 
and other pests thrive in dark and badly ventilated parts of a 
library. Every care should be taken to ensure proper venti¬ 
lation within a library. Books should not be packed too 
tightly on the shelves. Smoking should not be allowed within 
the library as tobacco fumes are known to be injurious to 
books because ammonia is alwa}^ present in them. 

3. Cheap types of pasteboard (not well rolled) sometimes 
used for binding books are often a source of pests. Either 
the cheap pasteboard in the binding should be removed or, 
to prevent the pest from leaving the board and attacking 
the pages, strong-scented dry neem leaves {melia A zardirachia) 
and tobacco leaves should be placed in between the boards 
and the pages on both sides. To the infected boards, if it 
is not possible to remove them, refined kerosene oil should 
be applied on the infected areas with a soft brush. 

4. Books which rarely receive air and l^bt should at 
intervals be exposed to the morning sun for a few minutes. 
Leather-bound books should not be so exposed. The period 
of exposure should be very short, viz. 3 to 5 minutes. Over¬ 
exposure will damage considerably both binding and paper. 

5. As a preventive against insects, a library should be 
dusted with D. D. T. powder and sprayed with Flit at regu¬ 
lar intervals. Camphor, naphthalene, borax etc., in little 
linen bags, should be kept on the shelves. 
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s FTJSNtSHiHG ofa library with proper equipment, 
fixtures and furniture should be planned with due care 
and attention. This will help the easy working of the entire 
system and enable the library to serve the greatest number of 
people with the least possible space, confusion and outlay of 
money. 

A list of the essential equipment, fixtures and furniture for 
a middle^zed library U given below: 

1. Charging Desk and Tables 

2, Chairs 

3 - Shelves 

4. Charging Tray 

5. Bookends or Book-supports 

6. Vertical File 

7. Card Catalogue Cabinet 

d. Magazine Rack 

9. Dictionary Stand or Holder 

10. Book Plates or Rubber Stamp with the name of the 

library 

11. Rubber Date Stamp and Ink Pad 

12. Bulletin or Notice Board 

13. Accession Book 

14. Withdrawal Book 

15. Borrowers' Register 

«3 
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16. Application Cards 

17. Guide Cards for Catalofue Files 

iB, Book Cards 

19. Catalogue Cards 

zo. Borrowers' Cards 

31 . Tray for Borrosvers' Cards 

32 . Book Pockets and Date Due Slips 

23. Adjustable Book Holders 

24. Newspaper Sticks and Holder 

25. Wall Dock 

The charging desk should be near the entrance of the 
library so that readers vsill not be disturbed by those who come 
only to return books. The size of the table will vary accord* 
ing to the size of the room. There are many styles of desk, 
straight, U-shaped, L-shaped etc. and they may be of sitting 
height, 32J inches, or standing height, 39 inches. It is better 
to have a straight sectional desk of sitting height. 


CHARGING DSSK 
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. The charging tray-is required to keep the daily charges of 
books. It may be either a double or sli^le charging tray: 
The inside measurements of each compartment are 3J inches 
wide, la inches long and 3I inches high, to hold 7.5 x 12.5 
centimetre (3x5 inch) cards. 


CHARGING TRAYS 




The card catalogue cabinet should be placed between the 
charging desk and the bookshelves. The card catalogue 
cabinet may contain 2, 4, 6, 10 or 15 drawers. As a library 
is a growii^ institution it is better to have at first a horizontal 
unit cabinet of 20 or 15 drawers built up 40 q four legs with a 
fiat top. The drawers should have a steel rod moning length* 
wise through the centre. In between the rows of drawers 
there should be two sliding shelves which can be drawn out 
and on which the drawers could be rested when completely 
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withdrawn from the cabinet. On the front of each drawer 
and just above the rod-head there should be a label-holdc# 
and drawer>pulL 


CARD CATALOOUB CABINET 



u 


It is desirable that in a library books should be kept on 
open shelves. The shelves should be adjustable and their 
over-all height should not be more than five feet and -sue 
inches. Where shelves of greater height are used, it is neces¬ 
sary to use steps or ladders to reach books on the upper shelves.^ 
The shelves should be of uniform size and preferably made of 
steel. Wooden shelves can also be used if they are made of 
solid wood aud if the edges are smoothly finished. Thh 
shelves may be placed within the library in parallel rows, 
leaving enough space for people to pass one another between 
the two. 
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ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELF 



At the ends of the rows of books or the shelves metal book- 
ends should be placed wherever necessary. These book- 
ends will not only protect the books from dama^ but will 
make the total appearance of the library more tidy and neat. > 
The book-ends will keep the volumes upright and reduce the 
wear on the books as; leaning is likely to break the swing and * • 
wrench the covers cut of shape. The book-ends should be 
5^ inches high with all comers rounded. > 






DICTIONARY STAND 
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£OOX-END 



In a middle^ed library it is difficult to allow enough 
space for the proper displa3nng of }ournaIs and periCNdicals. 
A magaaine rack can, within a small space, accoaiTnods^e 
to 20 journals. The compartments of the rack vary in size 
to house journals of different sizes. The magazines do not 
fall forward as they stand tilted back when they are kept in 
the rack. The average height of the rack is 48 inches* width 
35 inches and depth 14 inches, with four or five compartments. 

Dictionaries, encyclopaedias and other heavy reference 
books require careful handling. In order to make the haad- 
I jng of these heavy books easy dictionary-holders or -stands 
should be used. The base of the holder or stand should be 
covered with felt to protect the outer cover of the books. 

The vertical file cabinet is a satisfactory container for keep¬ 
ing bulletins, pamphlets, pictures, clippings etc. within a 
small space. Not only does it save space but time also by 
making the material easily accessible. These file cabinets 
of three or four drawers of various sizes are available from 
the library supply bouses. 
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Like the vertical file cabinet, the newspaper stick holder also 
saves space. A newspaper stick, made of light wood divided 
into twro wedge-shaped sections, is fastened into a convenient 
handle. A newspaper is slipped between the two sections and 
a rubber ring draws them together at the end, holdirjg the 
newspaper firmly. A newspaper stick holder has four or five 
holes on it at equal distance. They are sufficiently big to 
accommodate the handles of the sticks. The holder iriay be 
screwed to a window or a door frame. 

For the information of the readers, new additions to the 
library should be displayed properly and regularly. A book 
hiolder which wUi hold two to ten books is useful for this 
purpose. It is easily adjustable and folds flat when not in 
use. The average length of such book holders is i6 inches 
and the height of the ends is 5 ^ inches. 
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Different Types of Libraries 


☆ 


A S T H E importance of a comprehensive library service 
ix gradually gains proper recognition, more and more litn 
raries of various kinds are bdng established all over the 
country, particularly special libraries attached to various 
learned institutions. The following are the main types of 
Libraries: 

I. School Libraries and Children’s libraries 
>. College Libraries 
University Libraries 

f. Public Libraries—Government, Municipal and Private 
r. National Libraries 
>. Special Libraries 


2. 

3. 

4 « 

•vf* 

6 . 


Each class of library has its own special problems and must 
be planned and gradually built up to meet its respective needs 
and requirements. 


School Library and ChUdran's Library 

child is the father of the man. The future of a nation 
dep«ds largely on the proper training of its children.*^ Habits 
cultivated at an early stage help to guide the child's future 
life. Hence,''It is of vital importance for the growth and 
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development of the nation that proper care is taken to 
organiae school and children's libraries on healthy lines. 

Between the ^es of 6 and i 6 children receive primary and 
secondary education in schools- They have their textbooks 
and class lessons but, besides this compulsory reading, pro¬ 
per encouragement should be given and facilities offered 
to enable children properly to channelize and develop their 
natural curiosity, The right type of book has the power to 
develop healthy mental growth and to check the truant from 
going astray.3 Every effort should be made to create the read¬ 
ing habit among children throi^b the joy and pleasure of 
reading and not by compulsion or coercion. 

Once the reading habit has been formed, children will 
quickly learn how they can help themselves and learn new 
things through books without the help of either teacher or 
guaKiian- In this way the library can help to develop inde¬ 
pendence and self-confidence amongst children. 

a library children get a chance to come in contact and 
mix with different types of boys and girls. This will help 
them to become more social and disciplined, less shy and self- 
centered. 

It is true that some children do not like to read but there are 
very few who will not respond to one or other of the means of 
attracting children to a library outlined below. 

Stofy-UlUn^. Children love stories. Children's libraries 
should arrange a regular story-telling hour when an expert 
teacher or librarian regularly tells interesting stories. 

Prizg jw the Best User, Prizes should be given to the chil¬ 
dren who make the maximum and best use of the library. 

A Variety 0/ Books and Journals. All possible interests 
be catered for. The ‘following are the types of books 
and related journals which should be selected: fairy tales, 
ftnimal stofies, epic tales, historical stories, stories of adventure, 
books on games and sports, travel, hobbies and handicrafts, 
scientific inventions and discoveries and biography. 
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< AUractive Funtiiure and DecoraHon. The library shouiS 
be attractively decorated with coloured dolls, pictures and 
flowers. The furniture should be comfortable with little 
li^t chairs, tables and sofas. 

Other Meihods. In order to make the library a centre of 
attraction, music, stamp-collectinf, drama, recitation, pho¬ 
tography, etc. circles should be organized within the library. 

The job of the children’s librarian is a very responsible and 
complicated one. He bears a responsibility for shaping the 
nation by creating healthy interest amongst children by guid¬ 
ing them to and interesting them in books that will stimulate 
their imagination, intelligence and curiosity. 

The children’s librarian must be of a patient, sympathetic 
and Loving nature. Young boys and girls are very sensitive 
and every precaution should be taken not to hurt their feelings. 
The rules and regulations of a children's library should not be 
very strict. Though the librarian of a school library does not 
require to be an expert technidan, he certainly requires 
qualities of mind and heart which no mere training in the 
technique of librarianship or pedagogy can give him. Only 
if he has these qualities can he make the library a living 
iDslJument of education. 


The College Library 

^ Students generally enter college at the age of i6 to iQ. 
This period of adolescence when there starts a change of both 
the body and the mind of the students requires careful atten¬ 
tion for proper guidanc^ Every action is now accompanied 
by an equal and opposite reaction<^d '‘sudden emancipation^ 
increased freedom from restraint and the realisation of per¬ 
sonality" are accompanied by reactions that can become a 
menace, '^oung people at this age become conscious of them¬ 
selves though their bodies and minds are not yet fully dev^ 
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lopedj Sex matters gradually push themselves lonvard and 
distract these young minds. The college librarian should 
consider these facts with all care and cautiously try to feed 
these young minds that have not yet attained equilibrium. 

NTbe librarian should not only cater to the needs in respect 
of textbooks but must also select, collect and distribute books 
on cultural affairs, hobbies, sports, popular science, adventure, 
inspiring biographies and classical and modem literature.^ 
Fresh from the mofussil areas, most new students find them- 
s^ves at a loss. The librarian should extend his helping hand to 
these students and should explain to them group by group how 
to use the Ubrary catalogue and the reference collections, i.e, 
to make good use of the library. Guide- and visual-charts 
$l^uld be displayed at prominent points in the library. 

’vi^ike those of a school librarian, the duties and responsitn- 
hties of a college librarian are great. He has to be not 
merely a technician but also a guide and a friend who will 
study the readers', interests with sympathy, who will analyse 
the readers’ prol>^ms with the eye of a psychologist and will 
encourage them to exploit the college library in a way that 
wifi give a new dimension to their lives!^ 


The Vniversity Library 

A university, as the highest body for teaching and research, 
makes direct contributions to the advancement of Icnowledge. 
The main dirierence between a university and a coUege is the 
former's stress on research work. 

The task of a university library is to help advanced students 
research workers with necessary books, journals and bil> 
liographies through a concentrated reference service. ^As D. 
Subrahmanyam so aptly puts it, "The value of the universi^ 
libraries lies not so much in the number of books possessed by 
them but rather in the great mass of research and referoice 

material available.”^ 
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The staff of a university library should be qualified to help 
readers with necessary materials and reference service. The 
qualifications of at least a section of the staff should, therefore, 
be both scholarly and professional. 

As a university is a composite body of several academic 
departments, the set-up of a university library is also a har¬ 
monious combination of several departmental and a central 
library. The central library maintains the union catalogue 
and co-ordinates the administrative and technical functions 
of the departmental libraries. To facilitate the work of the 
departments, the departmental libraries may be physically 
decentralized. 

The library committee which is usually formed by the aca¬ 
demic council of a university is an advisory body. The com¬ 
mittee guides the policies of the library regardii^ book-selec¬ 
tion, allocation of funds to respective subject-heads and gene¬ 
ral administration. 

As a university regularly publishes a university journal and 
reseaich publications, the library of a university receives the 
publications of other universities and cultural societies through 
exchange of publications. 


Tht PulUc Library 

public library is the people's university. It maintains 
the principle that knowledge should be democratized free 
of cost to every person irrespective of cobur, caste and creed. 
Its aim is to unfold the varied faculties of each and every 
individual, adopting ways and means which are appropriate 
in each case^ 

In the South East Asian countries where ninety per cent, 
of the people live in vill^es in poverty and illiteracy, public 
libraries, as messengers of knowledge, should be organized in 
a systematic way. “Its cost to the community is relatively 
small, its efficiency depends less on the money spent on it 
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than on the zeal and imagination of a iew people and there is 
Qothii^ spectacular in its achievements and yet it ^vouId be 
hard to think of any institution which pedoms a more vital 
and fa>reachii^ service to democracy in proportion to its 
size/' 

v^he status of a nation as a whole depends solely on the 
welfare and achievements of its people, and everything regard¬ 
ing their welfare depends on their education There is ao 
way to improve the standard of welfare of a people but by 
democratizing education through a network of schools sup¬ 
plemented by a nation-wide library service. 

The major concentration of this educational activity should 
be in the rural areas and the libraries should be technically 
controlled on a hierarchical basis of village, thana, sub-division 
and district libraries. The state libraries should be respon¬ 
sible for proper co-ordination and organization and also for the 
training of staiT.3 There should be at least one library for 
every ten vill^es and a mobile section attached to each should 
visit the villages, 

A mobile or travelling library should consist of a van (if 
not a van, at least a covered buUock-cart) containing shelves 
of books. The truck or the cart should carry books to the 
respective villages on a fixed schedule based on the respective 
requirements of each village. A librarian should travel with 
the mobile section. This will enable people in remote areas 
to get his advice and help. 

-^.Tfie major collection of books and journals should be housed 
in the district headquarters which should be responsible 
for regular and systematic distribution of books on the basis 
of a proper survey of community needsH Besides books and 
other printed materials, libraries shouldTu possible, make use 
of educational films, records, radio and other audio-visual 
appliances. These will enable the library to offer an even 
greater opportunity, for intellectual and cultural enrichment 
to the people. 

viC*formidable task for a public library is to supply books to 
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the mass of readers. There are few books and j ounials suitable 
for the neo-literate who can somehow read and write a few 
hundred common words with which he is familiar in his daily 
hfeHThe same difficulty was experienced by the American 
Association for Adult Education. This organization suc¬ 
ceeded in producing books in a style that makes reading easy 
and pleasuiable. For books and newspapers for adults it 
was considered necessary that the sbe should be small 
and the type used fairly large. The adult pupil may carry 
a book in his pocket and pull it out for the occupation of spare 
moments that might otherwise run to waste. 

Steeped in ignorance for geneiutions, it wiU not be an easy 
task to make the mass of people conscious of the value of this 
movement and to kindle the interest latent in them. Nation¬ 
wide and continuous organised publicity based on the study 
of community interests and psychology can overcome the pre¬ 
sent indiSerence. Through the press, cinema, radio and the 
publicity department of the government, extensive publicity 
should be organized and it is certain that patient and syste¬ 
matic work will succeed in popularizit^ public libraries, thus 
making it possible for them fully to realize the purposes for 
which they have been established. 

\^e entire system of public libraries, their work and planning 
for the future, should be controlled by a Director of State 
Libraries who should be directly responsible to the State 
Government and who should work in collaboration with the 
State Education Department J A Library Act should be pas¬ 
sed which will empower the state to launch the public library 
movement; to control public libraries regarding book-selec¬ 
tion, technical work and readers' service; and to impose a 
tax at the rate of 6 pies per rupee, at the most, on the 
property tax or house tax to meet part of the expenses of the 
system. 

v^e idea of organizing public libraries on a countrywide 
scale without state help and supervision is an impracticeJ 
one. 
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VTrained librarians are essential to pilot these libraries 
successfully. For the trainiDg of librarians, centres for shorts 
term courses should be opened in each district headquarters 
so that trainees get a chance to get their training at the mini¬ 
mum cost and trouble. At present, universities and library 
associations impart training in librarianship in the metro¬ 
politan state capitals. This is costly and inconvenient for 
mofussil students. 


TAe Nationtd Library 

uA' national library is the biggest and best power-house for 
generating knowie^ for the nation. The national govern¬ 
ment must take the entire responsibility for financing it. 
The main functions of a national library are: 

1. To help and guide the entire nation in all its intel¬ 
lectual pursuits; 

2. To preserve evsryihin^ published within the country 
and selected titles from other countries ; 

3. To prepare and publish the national bibliography; 

4. To organize centralized classification and card 
indexing with unit catalogue cards in order to minimize the 
wastage of time and energy involved in doing the same 
thii^ in different libraries; 

5. To make the world’s intellectual treasures available 
in the country either by inter-library or by inter-national 
library loans. 

In modern times every civilized nation is doing all it can 
to build up a national library as a repository of its cultural 
heritage. The library of Congress (U.S.A.), the National 
Library of Moscow (U. S. S. R.), the British Museum (U. K.), 
the Bibliotheque Nationale (France) and the National Library 
(India) are notable examples. ' ) 
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Sftciid LihrariiS 

N-Sa«ntific and technical libraries are of a special type as 
they collect materials only related to their respective fields 
of study and research. The chief function of such libraries 
is to help the scientific pursuits of the nation with all the 
materials and information so far available in their respective 
fields. This is a specialised and highly responsible task which 
can be rightly served only by special Ubraries. There are 
many such libraries in India attached to the various sci^- 
tific, technical and industrial institutions. The libranes 
attached to the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Jamshedpur; the 
Central Board of Irrigation and Power, New Delhi ; the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore; the Indian Statistical 
Institute and Laboratory, Calcutta, are some typical examples. 
The main objects of these types of libraries are : 

I, To supply their special clientele with up-to-date 
specialized sources of knowledge in the field served by the 
library; 

a. To compile an exhaustive bibliography of literature 
pertaining to that field; 

3. To help research scholars In the work of translation, 
abstraction, documentation and phot^raphic reproduction , 

4. To meet the growing demand for specialized litera¬ 
ture by the system of inter-library loans; 

5. To keep contact and co-operate with the corresponding 
special Ebrajies of other countries so that literature on the 
latest developments all over the world are made available 
to their own readers. 
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